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Pauperiem metuens, pottore metal/is 

Libert ate caret, 7* 

Hon. 

Mr Rambler, 

AS it is natural for every man to think him- 
felf of importance, I believe your know- 
ledge of the world' will incline you to 
forgive me, if I imagine your curiofity 
fo -much excited by the former part of my narra- 
tion, as to -make you defire that I (hou\o, ^xowA 

\ without any unricceflhry arts of cotmcftvoa. "V 
/ Vol. II. & fty^ 

V 
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mall therefore not' keep you longer in fuch fufj 
as perhaps my performance may not compenf! 

In the gay company with which I was now 
ted, I found thofe allurements and delights i 
the friendship of young men always affords. ' 
was that opennels which naturally produced < 
dence, that affability which in fome meafure f< 
ed dependance, and that ardour of profeffion y 
incited hope. When our hearts were dilated 
merriment, promifes were poured out with un 
ed profufion, and life and fortune were but a f 
facrifice to friendfhip ; but when the hour < 
at which any effort was to be made, I had ge: 
ly the vexation to find, that my intereft w< 
nothing againft the flighted amufement, and 
every petty avocation was found a fufficien 
for continuing me in this uncertainty and 
Their kind nefs was indeed fincere. When the; 
mi fed, they had no intention to deceive : b 
fame juvenile warmth which kindled their be 
lence, gave force in the fame proportion to 
other paflion ; and I was forgotten as fppn ; 
new pleafure fei^ed on their attention. 

Vagario told me one eyening, that all m; 
plexities mould be foon at an end ; and deflrc 
from that inftant, to throw upon him all c 
my fortune ; for a poft of confiderable valu 
that day become vacant, and he knew his it 
fufficient to procure it in the morning. He c 
me therefore to call on him early, that he mil 
drefled foon enough to wait on the minifter, 1 
any other application fhould be made. I ca 
he appointed, with all the flame of gratitude ; 
W*s told by his fervant, that having found 
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lodgings, when he came home, an acquaintance who 
was going to travel, he had been perfuaded to ac- 
company him to Dover ; and that they had taken 
poft-horfes two hours before day. 

I was once very near to preferment, by the kind* 
nefs of Charinus ; who, at my requeft, went to beg 
a place, which he thought me likely to fill with 
great reputation, and in which I fhould have many 
opportunities of promoting his intereft in return ; 
and he pleafed himfelf with imagining the mutual 
benefits that we fhould confer, and the advances 
that we fhould make by our united ftrength. Away 
therefore he went, equally warm with fricndfhip and 
ambition, and left me to prepare acknowledgments 
againft his return. At length he came, and told 
me, that he had met in his way a party going to 
faeakfaft in the country ; that the ladies importuned 
aim too much to be refuted ; and that, having pafs- 
ed the morning with them, he was come back to 
drefs himfelf tor a ball, to which he was invited 
for the evening. 

I have forTered feveral difappointments from 
taylors and perri wig-makers ; who, by neglecting 
to*perform their work, with-held my patrons from 
court ; and once failed of an cftablifhment for life 
by the delay of a fervant, who was fent to a neigh* 
bouring (hop to replenifti a fnuff-box. 

At lad I thought my folicitude at an end 3 for 
*n office fell into the gift of Hippodamus's father, 
*ho being then in the country, it could not be 
v ery fpeedily filled, and whofe fondnefs would not 
have differed him to refute his fon a lefs tc&Cqu&VAq. 
1 Koucft. fl/fpodamus therefore fet fotmt& ^V&k 

a a w* 1 ^ 
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great expedition, and I expected every hour~an ac- 
count of his fuccefs. A long time I waited with- 
out any intelligence ; but at laft received a letter from 
Newmarket, by which I was informed, that he 
heard on the road that the races were begun, and 
I knew the vehemence of his paffions too well, to 
imagine that he could refufe himfelf his favourite 
amufement. 

ir 

You will not wonder, that I was at laft weary 
of the patronage of young men ; efpecially as I 
found them not generally to promife much greater 
fidelity as they advanced in life : for I oblerved, 
that what they gained in (leadinefs, they loft in 
benevolence ; and grew colder to my intereft, as 
they became more diligent to promote their own, 
I was convinced, tha.t their liberality was only pro* 
fufenefs ; that, as chance directed, they were e- 
qually generous to vice and virtue ; that they were 
warm but becaufe they were thoughtlefs; and count- 
ed the fupport of a friend, only amongft other gra- 
tifications of paflion. 

My refolution was now to ingratiate myfelf 
with men whofe reputation was eftablifhed, whofe 
high ftations enabled them to prefer me, and whofe 
age exempted them from fudden changes of incli- 
nation. I was confidered as a man of parts ; and 
therefore eafijy found admiflion to the table of 
Hilarius, the' celebrated orator; renowned equally 
for the extent of his knowledge, the elegance of 
his diction, and the acutenefs of his wit. Hi* 
larius received me with an appearance of great fa- 
tisfaclion, produced to me all his friends, and 
directed to me that part of his difcourfe in which 
he mod endeavoured to difpla^ his imagination. 
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I had^now learned my own intereft enough to 
fupply him with opportunities for (mart remarks 
and gay fellies, which I never railed to echo and 
applaud. Thus I was gaining every hour on his 
affections; till unfortunately, when the ailembly 
was more fplendid than ufual, his defire of admi- 
ration prompted him to turn his raillery upon me. 
I bore it for fome time with great fubmiflion ; 
and his fuccefs encouraged him to redouble his 
attacks : at laft my vanity prevailed over my 
prudence ; I retorted his irony with fuch fuccefs, 
that HilariuSy unaccuftomed to refinance, was 
difconcerted ; and foon found means of convin- 
cing me, that his purpofe was not to encourage 
a rival, but to fofter a parafite. 

I was then taken into the familiarity of Argutto, 
a Nobleman eminent for judgment and criticifm. 
He had contributed to my reputation, by the praifes 
which he had often beftowed upon my writings ; in 
which he always owned, that there were proofs of a 
genius that might rife to high degrees of excellence, 
when time or information had reduced its exube- 
rance. He therefore always required me to confult 
him, before the publication of any new performance; 
and commonly propofed innumerable alterations, 
without fufficient attention to the general defign, 
and without any regard to my form of ftyle, or 
mode of imagination • But thefe corrections he ne- 
ver failed to prefs as indifpenfably neceffary, and 
thought the leaft delay of compliance an act of re* 
bell ion. The pride of an author made this treat- 
ment infufFerable ; and I thought any tyranny ea- 
fier to be borne, than that which took from me the 
ule of my underftanding. . 
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My next patron was Eutycbes the ftatefman ; who 
was wholly engaged in public affairs, and Teemed 
to have no ambition but to be powerful and rich. 
I found his favour more permanent than that of 
the others ; for there was always a certain price at 
which it might be bought. He allowed nothing to 
humour or to affection, but was always ready to 
pay liberally for the fervice that he required. Hi 9 
demands were indeed very often fnch as virtue could 
not cafily confent to gratify ; but virtue is not to 
be confulted when men are to raife their fortunes 
by the favour of the great. His meafores were 
cenfurcd : I wrote in his defence, and was rewarded 
with a place; of which the profits were never re- 
ceived by me, without the pangs of remembering, 
that they were the reward of wickednefs ; a reward 
which nothing but that neceffity, which the con- 
futation of my little eftatc in thefe wild purfuits 
had brought upon me, hindered me from throwing 
back in the face of my corruptor. 

At this time my uncle died without a will, and I 
became heir to a fmall fortune. I had refolution 
to throw off the fplendour which reproached me to 
royfelf, and retire to an humbler (late : in which I 
am now endeavouring to recover the dignity of 
virtue ; and hope to make fome reparation for my 
crime and follies, by informing others who may be 
led alter the fame pageants, that they are about to 
engage in a courfe of life, in which they are to pur- 
chafe, by a thoufand miferies, the privilege of reW 
pentance. 

I am, 6c. 

Eubulus. 



Edinburgh, TuefHay, June 26. 1750* 

To be continued on Tuefdays and Fridays, 

SoW fcy W. Gordon, and C. Wright, at their 
(hops in the Parliament-clofe, Price one penny ; 
and regularly delivered to Subfcribers in town, 
or fent to the country by pod. 
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Bit mors gravis incubat, 
Qui, notus nimis omnibus, 
Jgnotus moritur fibi. 



Seneca* 



I Have endeavoured, in a late eflay, to (hew into 
what follies men are hourly betrayed by a mif- 
taken opinion of their own powers, and a neg- 
ligent infpeciion of their own character. But, as I 
then confined my obfervations to common occur- 
rences and familiar feenes, I think it reqvvifite \o 
inquire how much a nearer acquaintance vntifc oxst- 
Vol.U. B &Yw* 
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felves, is ncceiTary to our prefervation from crimes 
as well as follies ; and how much the attentive ftudy 
of our own minds, may contribute to fecure to us 
the approbation of that Being,, to whom we are ac- 
countable both for our thoughts and our actions, 
and whole favour mud finally conftitute our total 
happinefs. 

If It be reafonable to eftimate the difficulty of any 
enterprife by the frequent mifcarriages of thole who 
undertake it, it may juftly be concluded, that it is 
not eafy for a man to know himfelf. For wherefo- 
ever we turn our view, we (hall find almoft all 
with whom we are converfant enough to find their 
ientiments, indulging more favourable conceptions 
of their own virtue, than they have been able to im- 
prefs upon others ; and congratulating themfelves 
upon degrees of excellence, which their fbndeft ad- 
mirers cannot allow them to have attained .. 

Thofe reprefentations of imaginary virtue are in- 
deed generally confidered as arts of hypocrify, and 
as fnares laid for confidence, and praile. But I be- 
lieve that this fufpicion rs often without juftice; 
and that thofe who thus propagate their own repu- 
tation, only extend the fraud by which they have 
been themfelves deceived-: for this failing is inci- 
dent to numbers, who feem to live without defigns, 
competitions, or purfuits ; and appears on occafions 
which proraife no acceflion of honour or of profit,* 
and to perfons from whom very little is to be hoped 
or feared. And indeed it is not eafy to tell how- 
far we may be blinded by the. lave of ourtlves," 
when we reflect how much a lecondary palfion can 
cloud our judgment ; and how few faults a man ia 
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the firft raptures of love, can difcover in the perfon 
or conduct of his miftrefs. 

To lay open all the fonrces from which error 
flows in upon him who contemplates his own cha- 
racter, would require more exact knowledge of the 
human heart, than perhaps the mod acute and la- 
borious obfervers have acquired. And indeed, as 
error may be diverfified without end, it is not un- 
likely that every man admits an impofture in forae 
refpect peculiar to himfelf, as his views have been 
accidentally directed, or his ideas particularly com- 
bined. 

Some fallacies, however, there are, more frequent* 
ly infidious, which it may perhaps not be ufelefs 
to detect ; becaufe, though they aregrofs, they may 
be fatal, and becaufe nothing but attention is ne- 
cefTary to defeat them. 

One fophifm by which men perfuade themfelves 
that they have thole virtues which they really want, 
is formed by the fubftitution of (ingle acts for ha- 
bits. A mifer who once .relieved a friend from the 
danger of a prifon, fuffers his imagination to dwell 
for ever upon his own heroic generality: he 
yields his heart up to indignation at thofe who are 
blind to merit, or infenfible to mifery ; and who 
can pleafe themfelves with the enjoyment of that 
wealth, which they never permit others to partake. 
From any cenfurcs of the world, or reproaches of 
his conference, he has an appeal to action and to 
knowledge : and though his whole life is a courfe 
of rapacity and avarice, he yet concludes himfelf 
to be tender and liberal ; becaufe he has once ^w- 
formed an aft of liberality and ten&erftrfa* 

B 2 &* 
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As a glafs which magnifies objects by the ap- 
proach of one end to the eye, leflens them by the 
application of the other; fo vices are extenuated by 
the inverfion of that fallacy, by which virtues are 
augmented. Thole faults which we cannot con- 
ceal from our own notice, are confidered, howe- 
ver frequent, not as habitual corruptions, or- fet- 
tled practices ; but as cafual failures, and (ingle 
lapfes. A man who has, from year to year, fet 
his country to fale, either for the gratification of 
his ambition or refentment, confenes, that the 
heat of party now and then betrays the fevered 
virtue, to meafures that cannot be ferioufly defend- 
ed. He that fpends his days and nights in riot 
and debauchery, owns that his paffions oftentimes 
overpower his refolution. But each comforts him- 
felf, that his faults are not without precedent ; for 
the bed and the wifeft men have given way to the 
violence of fudden temptations. 

There are men who always confound the praife 
of goodnefs with the practice ; and who believe 
themfelves mild and moderate, charitable and faith- 
ful, becaufe they have exerted their eloquence in 
commendation of mildneft, fidelity, and other vir- 
tues. This is an error aim oft univerfal among 
thofe that converfe much with dependants, and 
fuch whofe fear or intereft difpofes them to a lean- 
ing veneration for any declamation, however en- 
thufiaftic, and fubmiflion to any boaft, however 
arrogant. Having none to recall their attention 
to their lives, they rate themfelves by the good- 
nefs of their opinions ; and forget how much more 
eafily men may (hew their virtue in their talk than 
in their actions. 



r 
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The tribe is likewiie very numerous of thofe 
who regulate their lives, not by the ibndard of re- 
ligion, but the meafure of other mens virtue ; who 
loll their own remorfe with the remembrance of 
crimes more atrocious than their own, and feem 
to believe that they are not bad while another can 
be found worfe. 

. For efcaping tbefe and a thoufand other deceits, 
\- many expedients have been propofed. Some have 
I * recommended the frequent confutation of a wife 
; friend, admitted to intimacy, and encouraged to 
fincerity. But this has been found a remedy by 
no means of general efficacy : for in order to fe- 
cure the virtue of one, it prefuppofes more virtue 
in two than will generally be found : in one, fuch 
a defire of rectitude and amendment, as may incline 
him to hear his own accufation from the mouth of 
him whom he efteems, and by whom therefore 
be will always hope that his faults are not difco- 
vered ; and in the other, fuch zeal and honefty, as 
to be willing for bis friend's advantage to lofe 
bis kindnefs. 

A long life may be patted without finding a friend 
in whofe underftanding and virtue we can equally 
confide, and whole opinion wc can value at once 
for its juftnefs and fincerity. A weak man, how- 
ever honeir, is not qualified to judge. A man of 
the world, however penetrating, is not fit to coun- 
fcl. Friends .are often chofen for fimilitnde of 
manners ; and therefore each palliates the other's 
failings, becaufe they are his own. Friends are 
tender, and unwilling to give pain ; or they arc in- 
twefted, and fearful to offend. 



/ 
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Thefe objections have inclined others to advifc 
that he who would know himfelf, fhould conful 
his enemies, remember the reproaches that ar 
vented to his face, and liften for the cenfures tha 
are uttered in private. For his great bufinefs is, t 
know his (auks ; and thofe the vigilance of his e 
nemies will difcover, and their refentment will re 
veal. But this precept may be fruftrated : for it of 
ten happens, that enemies are not fufTered to com 
near enough to know our conduct, with fo mud 
exactnefs as that conscience mould allow and re 
fleet the accufation. The charge of an enemy i 
often falfe ; and at other times fo mingled wit] 
falfhood, that the mind takes advantage from th 
failure of one part to difcredit the reft, and neve 
fuffers any difturbance afterward from fuch partia 
reports. 

Yet it feems that enemies have been always foun< 
by experience the molt faithful monitors: for adverfit; 
has ever been confidered as the ftate in which a mai 
mod eafily becomes acquainted with himfelf. An< 
this effect it muft produce, chiefly by taking flat 
terers and dependants away, whole bufinefs it i 
to hide our weaknefles and our errors from us ; am 
by giving loofe to malice, and licence to reproach 
at leaft by cutting off thofe pleafures which callec 
us away from meditation on our own conduct, ant 
reprefling that pride which perfuades us too eafily 
that we merit whatever we enjoy. 

Part of thefe benefits it is in every man's powei 
to procure to himfelf, by affigning proper portions 
of his life to the recollection and examination o 
the reft ; and by putting himfelf frequently in fucF 
a fituation> by retirement and abltraction, as ma} 

weaker 
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weaken the influence of external objects. By this 
pra&ce he may obtain the folitude of adverfity ; 
without its melancholy, its inftru&ions without its 
cenfures, and its {edibility without its perturba- 
tion*. 

The apparent nceeiity of putting Hie world at a 
diftince from us, when we are reiblved to take a 
nearer furvey of ourfelves, has fent many from high: 
flattens to the fever ities of a monauMc life. And 
indeed every man deeply engaged in bufinefs, if alt 
regard to another (late be not extinguished, mud 
have the conviclion, though perhaps not the refo- 
lutioa, aiPaldeflo; who, when he foliated Charles V. 
for his difinifTion, being aiked, Whether be reti- 
red upon dffgtut ? anfwered, That he bid down 
his commi/uon, for no other reafon, but becauie 
there ought to befqpie time far fiber rcfleBim between 
the life of a foldier and his death. 

There are certainly few conditions which do not 
entangle us with fublunary hopes and fears. From 
thefe it is neceflary to difincumber ourfelves, by in- 
tervals of folitude ; in which we may place our- 
felves in his prefence, who views effects in their 
caufes, and actions in their motives ; in which we 
may, as Chillingworth exprefTes it, confider things 
w if there were no other beings in the world but 
God and ourfelves ; or, u>ufe language yet more 
awful, may commune with our own hearts, and be 
fill. 

Death, fays Seneca > falls heavy upon him who is ' 
too much known to others, and too little to him- 
Wf. And Pontanus, one of the early reflorers of 
literature, thought the ftudy of our o^wtv taam dl 
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fo much importance, that he has recomme 
from his tomb. Sum Joannes Jovianus Pc 
quern amaverunt bona mufipj fujhexerunt win 
bone ft aver unt reges, domini. Jam Jets qui J, 
qui pot'tus fuerim. Ego verb te, bo/fes, nofcer 
nebris nequeo ; fed teipfum ut nofcas rogo, ' 
4€ Pont anus, beloved by the powers of lite 
" admired by men of worth, and dignified 
u monarchs of the world. Thou knowe 
u who I am, or more properly who I was 
" thee, ftranger, I who am in darknefs 
u know thee ; but I intreat thee to know tl 

I hope every reader of this paper will c 
himfelf as encaged to the obfervation of a p 
which the wiidom and virtue of all ages ha\ 
curred to enforce ; a precept dictated by p 
phers, inculcated by poets, and ratified by 
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Prudens futurl temporis ex! turn 
Caliginosa no fie fremit Deus, 

R'idetque fi mart alls ultra 

Fas trepidet.- 



Hor. 



THere is nothing recommended with greater 
frequency among the gayer poets^of anti- 
quity, than the fecure enjoyment of the 
} prefect hour, and the diunifEon of all the cares 
[ which intrude upon our quiet, or hinder, by im- 
i Vol.JI. G fotvucftXt 
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portunate perturbations, the pofleffion of thofc 
lights which our condition happens to fet befon 

The ancient poets are indeed by no means 
exceptionable teachers of morality : and their 
cepts are to be always confidered as the falli< 
a genius, intent rather upon giving pleafure 
inftruction ; eager to take every advantage of 
nuation ; and, provided the pailions can be e 
ged on its fide, very little folicitous about the 
frage of rcafon, 

The darknefs and uncertainty through which 
Heathens were compelled to wander in the pu 
of happinefs, may indeed be alledged as an ex 
for many of their (educing invitations to imme< 
enjoyment ; which the moderns, by whom 
have been imitated, have not to plead. It is 
wonder, that thofe who had no promife of anc 
ftate, mould eagerly turn their thoughts upon 
pofleffion of that which was allowed them : 
furely thofe who are acquainted with the hopes 
fears of eternity, might think it neceflary to 
fome reftraint upon their imagination ; and rei 
that, by echoing the fongs of the ancient Bac 
nalsysnd tranfmitting the maxims of paft debauch 
they not only prove that they want invention, 
virtue; and fubmit to the fervility of imitation, 
ly to copy that of which the writer, if he wa 
live now, would often be afhamed. 

Yet, as the errors and follies of a great gc 
are feldom without fome radiations of underft 
ing, by which meaner minds may be enlighte 
the incitements to pleafure are, in thefe autr 
generally mingled with fach reflections upon 
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is well deferve to be attentively confidered, diftinft 
from the purpofes for which they are produced ; 
and to be trejibred up as the fettled principles of 
otenfive obfervation, acute fagacity, and mature 
experience* 

It is certainly not without juft reflexion, that, on 
thefe occaiions, they often warn their readers a- 
gainft inquiries into futurity, and folicitude about e* 
vents which lie hid in caufes yet una&ive, and 
which time has not brought forward into the view 
of reafon. For as an idle and thoughtlefs refig- 
nation to chance, without any druggie againft 
caiamity 9 or endeavour after advantage, is below 
the dignity of a reafonable being, in whofe power 
Providence has put a great part even of his pre-* 
ftnt happinefs ; fo it (hews an equal ignorance of 
our proper fphere, to harrafs our thoughts with 
conjectures about things not yet in being. How 
can we regulate events, of which we yet know 
not whether they will ever happen ? And why 
ftoold we think, with painful anxiety, about that 
on which our thoughts can have no influence ? 

It is a maxim commonly received, That a wife 
toan is never furprifed ; and perhaps this exemp- 
tion from aftonifhment may be imagined to proceed 
from fuch a profpect into futurity, as gnve previous 
intimation of thofe evils which often fall unexpect- 
ed upon others that have lefs fbrefight. But the 
troth is, that things to come, except when they 
approach very nearly, are equally hidden from men 
of all degrees of underftanding. And if a wife man 
is not amazed at fudden occurrences, it is not that 
be has thought more, but lefs, upon futurity. He 
never confidered things not yet exifting <x* tt& y^- 
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per objects of his attention ; he never indu 
dreams till he was deceived by their phantoms, 
ever realized non-entities to his mind ; he is 
furprifed, becaufe he is not difappointed ; an 
efcapes difappointment, becaufe he never forms 
expectations. 

The concern about things to come that 
juftly cenfured, is not the refult of thofe ge 
reflections on the variablenefs of fortune, th< 
certainty of life, and the univerfal infecurity < 
human acquifitions, which mult always be fu£ 
ed by the view of the world ; but fuch a defp 
ing anticipation of misfortune, as fixes the i 
upon fcenes of gloom and melancholy, and n 
fear predominate in every imagination. 

Anxiety of this kind is nearly of the fam< 
ture with jealoufy in love, and iufpicion in th 
neral commerce of life ; a temper which keep 
man always in alarms, difpofes him to judj 
every thing in a manner that leaft favours his 
quiet, fills him with perpetual ftratagems of c 
tera&ion, wears him out in fchemes to obviate 
which never threatened him, and at length pei 
contributes to the production of thofe mifchi< 
which it had railed fuch dreadful apprehenfion 

It has been nfual in all ages for moral ids t 
prefs the fwellings of vain hope, by reprefenta 
of the innumerable cafualties to which life is 
jecl ; and by inftances of the unexpected defc 
the wifeft fchemes of policy, and fudden ful 
fions of the higheft eminences of greatnefs. ] 
perhaps not been equally obferved, that all 
examples afford the proper antidote to fear as 
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o to hope ; and may be applied with no lefs effica- 
cy u confolationa to the fearful, than as reftrainta 
to the proud. 

Evil if uncertain in the fame degree at good ; 
tod for the reafbn that we ought not to hope too 
fecurely, we ought not to fear with too much de- 
jection. The ftate of the world is continually 
changing, and none can tell the refult of the next 
viciuitude. Whatever is afloat in the ftream of 
time, may, when it is very near us, be driven a- 
way by an accidental bkft, which (hall happen to 
erofs the general courfe of the current. The fad- 
den accidents by which the powerful are deprefled, 
may fall upon thofe whofe malice we fear ; and the 
greatnefs by which we expect to be overborn, may 
become another proof of the falfe flatteries of for- 
tune. Our enemies may become weaker, or we 
grow ftrong before our encounter, or we may ad- 
vance againft each other without ever meeting. 
There are indeed natural evils which we can flatter 
oarfeives with no hopes of efcaping, and with lit- 
tle of delaying s but of the ills which are appre- 
hended from human malignity, or the opposition 
of rival interefts, we always alleviate the terror, 
by confidering, that our perfecutors are weak and 
ignorant, and mortal like ourfelves. And the 
misfortunes which arife from the concurrence of 
onhappy circumftances, fhould never be (offered to 
difturb us before they happen ; becaufe, if the bread: 
be once laid open to the dread of mere pofGbiliticj 
of mifery, life muft be given a prey to dtfmal foli- 
citode, and quiet muft be loft for ever. 

It is remarked by old Cornaro, that it is abfurd 
to be afraid of the natural difiblutiou oi xke W^ % 
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becaufe it muft certainly happen, and can by no 
caution or artifice be avoided. Whether this fen* 
timent be entirely juft, I (hall not examine ; but 
certainly, if it be abfurd to fear events which mud 
happen, it is yet more contrary to right realon to 
fear thofe which may never happen, and which, 
if they mould come upon us, we cannot refill. 

As we ought not to give way to fear any more 
than indulgence to hope, becaufe the objects both 
of fear and hope are yet uncertain ; fo we ought 
not to truft the reprefentations of one more than 
of the other, becaufe they are both equally fallaci- 
ous. As hope enlarges happinefs, fear aggravates 
calamity. It is generally allowed, that no man e- 
ver found the happinefs of pofleflion proportionate 
to that expectation which incited his defire, and 
invigorated his purfuit ; nor has any man found 
the evils of life fo formidable in reality, as they 
were defcribed to him by his own imagination : e- 
vcry fpecies of diftrefs brings with it fome peculiar 
fupports, fome unforefeen means of refitting, or 
power of enduring. For this reafon, Taylor juft- 
ly blames fome pious perfons, who indulge their* 
own fancies too much ; iet thcmfelves by the force 
of imagination in the place of the ancient martyrs 
and confcilbrs ; and queltion the validity of their 
faith, becaufe they fhrink at the thought of flames 
and tortures. It is, fays he, fufficient that you 
are able to encounter the temptations which aflault 
^jou ; when God fends trials, he may fend ftrength. 

All fear is in itfelf painful ; and when it con- 
duces not to fafety, is painful without ufc. Every 
confideration, therefore, by which groundlefs ter- 
rors may be removed, adds fomething to human 

happinefs. 
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pinefs. It is likewife not unworthy of remark, 
: in proportion as our cares are employed upon 
future, they are abftracled from the prcfent ; 
n the only time which we can call our own, 
of which if we neglelt the duties, to make vain 
viGon againft vifionary attacks, we (hall eer- 
ily counteract our own purpofe : for he doubt- 
miltakes his true intereft, who thinks that he 
increafe his fafety, when he impairs his virtue. 
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' Vultus ubi tuus 

* fulfil populo, gratior it dies, 
Etfoles melius nitent. 



Hon. 



••Wr Rambler, 

THcre are few talks more* ungrateful, than 
for perfons of modefty to fpeak their own 
prailes. In fome cafes, however, this 
J be done tor the general good - f wvA * ^ 
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rous fpirit will on fuch occafions aflert its merit; 
and vindicate itfelf with becoming warmth. 

My circumftances, Sir, are very hard and pecu- 
liar. Could the world be brought to treat me as 
I deferve, it would be a public benefit. This 
makes me apply to you, that, my cafe being fairly 
dated in a paper fo generally efteemed, I may faft 
fer no longer from ignorant and childifti preju- 
dices. 

My elder brother was. a Jew r a very refpecl* 
able pcrfon, but fomewhat auftere in his manner ; 
highly and defervedly valued by his near relation! 
and intimates; but utterly unfit for mixing in a 
larger lociety, or gaining 3 general acquaintance 
among mankind. In a venerable old age he retired 
from the world ; and I in the bloom of youth came 
into it, fucceeding him in all his dignities, and 
formed, as I might rcafbnably Hatter myfelf, to be 
the object of univerfal love- and efteem. Toy ami 
gladneis were born with me ; chearfulnefs, good 
humour, and benevolence always attended and en- 
deared my infancy. That time is long pad 5 fo 
long, that idle imaginations are apt to fancy ma a 
wrinkled, old, and difagreeable ; but, unlets my 
looking-glafs deceives me, I have not yet loft on* 
charm, one beauty of my earjiell years. JIow- 
ever, thus far is too certain, I am to every body 
juffc what they chufe to think me ; Co that to very 
few I appear in my right fhape ; and though uatD* 
rally I am the friend of humankind, to few, verj 
few comparatively, am I ufeful or agreeable. Thii 
is the more grievous, as it is utterly impofliblcfb* 
me to avoid being in all forts of places and coiDp^ 
pwies ; and I am therefore liable to meet with p*r> r 
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pctual affronts and injuries. Though I have as 
natural an antipathy to cards and dice, as fome 
people have to a cat, many and many an ailcmbly 
am I forced to endure; and, though reft and com- 
pofure are my peculiar joy, am worn out, and 
narrafled to death with journeys by men and women 
of quality, who never take one, hut when I can 
be of the party. Some, on a contrary ex- 
treme, will never receive me but in bed, where 
they fpend at leaft half of the time I have to (lay 
with them ; and others are fo monftroufly ill bred, 
as to take phytic on purpofe when they have rea- 
fon to expect me. Thofe who keep upon terms 
of more politenefs with me, arc generally fo cold 
and conftrained in their behaviour, that I cannot 
but perceive myfelf an unwelcome gueft ; and e- 
ten among perlbns deferving of efteem, and who 
certainly have a value for me, it is too evident, 
that generally whenever I come, I throw a dulncfs 
over the whole company, that I am entertained 
with a formal ftiff civility, and that they arc glad 
when I am fairly gone. 

How bitter muft this kind of reception be to one 
formed to infpire delight, admiration, and love 1 
to one capable of anfwering and rewarding the 
gteateft warmth and delicacy of fentiments 1 

I was bred up among a fet of excellent people, 
who affectionately loved me, and treated me with 
Ae otmoft honour and refpect. It would be te- 
dious to relate the variety of my adventures, and 
nrange viciflitudes of my fortune in many different 
countries. Here in England there was a time when 
I lived according to my heart's defire. 'Whcnejw.t 
1 appeared, public ailerablies appointed for to^ yc* 
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ception, were crouded with perfons of quality a 
fafhion, early drefled as for a court, to pay i 
their devoirs. Chearful hofpitality every wh 
crowned my board ; and I was looked upon in 
very country-parifti as a kind of focial bond 1 
tween the '(quire, the parfon, and the tenants. 1 
laborious poor every where bleded my appearan 
They do fo dill, and keep their beft cloaths to 
me honour ; though as much as I delight in ' 
honeft country-folks, they do now and then thr 
a pot of ale at my head, and fometimes an unluc 
boy will drive his cricket-ball full in my face. 

Even in thefe my beft days there were perfc 
who thought me too demure and grave. I m 
fbrfooth by all means be inftrucled by foreign o 
fters, and taught to dance and play. This meth 
of education was fo contrary to my genius, forn 
for much nobler entertainments, that it did l 
fucceed at all. 

I fell next into the hands of a very different 1 
They were fo exceffively fcandalized at the gai< 
of my appearance, as not only to defpoil me of i 
foreign fopperies, the paint and the patches tha 
had been tricked out with by my latt misjudgi 
tutors ; but they robbed me of every innocent < 
nament I had from my infancy been ufed to j 
ther in (he fields and gardens ; nay they blacl 
my face, and covered me all over with a habit 
mourning, and that too very coarfe and aukwa 
I was now obliged to fpend my whole life in he 
jng fermons, nor permitted fo much as to fh 
upon any occafion. In this melancholy difguifi 
became a perfect bugbear to all children and you 
folks. Where-ever I came, there was a gene 
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Mh, an immediate ftop to all pleafantnefs of look 
ordifcourfe ; and, not being permitted to talk with 
them in my own language at that time, they took 
ftch a difguft to me in thofe tedious honra of 
yawning, that, having tranfinitted it to their chil- 
dren, 1 cannot now be heard, though it it long 
face I have recovered my natural form, and plea* 
fine tone of voice. Would they but receive my 
vifits kindly, and liften to what I could tell them— 
let me (ay it without vanity — how charming a com* 
panion fhould I be ! To every one could I talk on 
the fubjecls mod interefting and mod pleating. 
With the great and ambitious, I would dhcourfe of 
honours and advancements, of diftindions to which 
the whole world mould be witnefs, of unenvied dig- 
nities and durable preferments. To the rich would 
I tell of inexhauftible treafures, and the fure method 
to attain them. I would teach them to put out their 
money on the beft intereft, and inftrudt the lovers 
of pleafurc how to fecure and improve it to the 
higbeft degree. The beauty fhould learn of me 
how to preferve an everlafting bloom. To the 
afflicted I would admiaifter comfort, and relaxation 
to the bufy. 

f 

As I dare promife myfclf you will atteft the truth 
of all I have advanced, there is no doubt but many 
will be defirous of improving their acquaintance 
with me ; and, that I may not be thought too dif- 
ficult, I will tell you in fhort how I wifh to be re- 
ceived. 

You mud know I equally hate lazy idjenefs and 
hurry. I would every where be welcomed at a to- 
lerably early hour, with decent good-humour and 
gratitude. I muft be attended in the fpeaxYnW* v^ 
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cnKarly appropriated to roe, with refpecl : but I do 
not infift opon finery ; propriety of appearance and 
perfeft neatnefs is all I require. I muft at dinner 
be treated with a temperate, but a chearful focial 
meal ; both the neighbours and the poor fhould be 
the better for me. Some time I mnft have tite * 
tit* with my kind entertainers i ami the reit of my 
vifit mould he fpent in pleafant walks and airing* 
among lets of agreeable people, in fuch di&ourfe as 
I mall naturally dictate ; or in reading fome few fe- 
le&ed ont of thofe nomberlcfs books that are dedi- 
cated to me, and go by my name i a name that, 
alas ! as the world {lands at prefent, makes them 
ofiener thrown afide than taken op. As thofe con- 
versations and books fhould be both well chofen, 
to give feme advice on that head may poffibly fur* 
nifh yon with a future paper ; and any thing yon 
fhall offer on my behalf, will be o£ great fervice to, 

Good Mr Rambler, 

Tour faithful friend andfervant, 

Sunday. 
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T on ego mendofos aufim defender e mores > 
Falfaque pro vitiis arma tenert meis. 



Ovid. 



"^Hough the fallibility of man's reafon, and 

the narrownefs of his knowledge, be very 

generally and liberally confefled ; yet, if an 

try be made into the conduct of thofe who (b 

ngly admit the weaknefs of human nature, 

1 will appear fome reafon for imagining, that 

acknowledgment is not altogether (incere, at 

that mod make it with a tacit referve in fa- 

a of themfelves ; and that with whatever eafe 

give up the claims of their neighbours, they 

JeGrotis of being thought exempt. fo\&festa& 
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in their own conduit, and from error in their opi- 
nions. 

The certain and obflinate oppoGtion which W6 
may obferve made to confutation however. clear, 
and to reproof however tender, is an undoubted 
argument, that fome dormant privilege is thought 
to be attacked : for as no man can lofe what he 
neither poflefles, nor imagines himfelf to poflefs ; 
nor be defrauded of that to which he has no right ; 
it is reafonable to fuppofe, that thofe who break 
out into fury at the firft attacks of contradiction, 
or the flighted touches of cenfure, conceive fome 
injury offered to their honour, fome ancient immu- 
nity violated, or fome natural prerogative invaded. 
To be miftaken, if they thought themfelves liable to 
mifiake, could not be confidered by them as cither 
fhameful or wonderful ; and they would not furely 
receive with fo much emotion, intelligence which 
could only inform them of that which they knew 
before, or ftruggle with fo much earneftnefs againft 
a force that deprives them of nothing to which they 
thought themfelves entitled. 

It is related of one of the philofophers, that 
when an account was brought him of his fbn'f 
death, he received it only wRti this reflection, / 
knew that my fin was fubjeft to death. He that is 
convinced of an error, if he had the fame know* 
ledge of his own weaknefs, would, inftead of 
yielding to refentment and indignation, and arji- 
nce and malignity, only regard fuch overfight? : *§ 
the appendages of humanity, and pacify ^hjmielf 
with confidering that he had always known man to 
be a fallible being. 

•a 
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If it be true, that raoft of our paffions are exci- 
ted by the novelty of the objects, there is little 
rtaibn for doubting, that to be confidered as fubjeft 
to fallacies of ratiocination, or hnperfeclion of 
knowledge, it to a very great part of mankind en- 
tirely new : for it is impoflible to enter any place 
of general refort, or fill into any company where 
there is not fome regular and dhblifhed fubordina- 
tion, without finding rage and vehemence produced 
only by difference otientiments about things often 
very trifling, and in which neither of the difpu- 
tants have any other intereii, than what proceeds 
from their mutual unwillingnefs to give way to any 
foggeftion that may bring upon them the difgrace 
of being wrong* 

I have heard of men, that, having advanced fome 
erroneous doctrines in philofbphy, have refuted to 
fee the experiments by which they were confuted ; 
and the obkrvation of every day will give new 
proofs, with how much induftry fubterfuges and eva- 
sions are fought to decline the prefTure of refiftlefs 
arguments, how often the ftate of the queftion is 
altered, how often the antagonist is wilfully mifre- 
prcfented, and in bow much perplexity the cleareft 
pofitions are involved by thole whom they happen 
to obftrad in the extenhon of a pleafing hypothefis. 

Of all mortals in every age, none (eem to have 
ben more infected with this (pedes of vanity, than 
the face of writers ; whole reputation arifing folcly 
from their underfianding, has given them a very 
delicate fenfibility of any violence attempted on 
their literary honour. It is often not unplcafing 
to remark, with what folicitudc men of acknow- 
ledged abilities wiii endeavour to psfitau ASw&v- 
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ties and reconcile contradictions, only to obviat 
criticifms, to which Till human performances mui 
ever be expofed, and from which they can neve 
fuffer, but when they teach the world by a vaii 
and ridiculous impatience to think them of import 
ance. 

Dryden, whofe warmth of mind and hafte 
compolition very frequently hurried him into inac 
curacies, heard himfelf (bmetimes expofed to ridi 
cule for having faid in one of his tragedies, 

I follow Fate, which does toofaft purfue. 

That no man could at once follow and be follow 
ed, was, it may be thought, too plain to be Ion 
di (pitted : and the truth is, that Dryden was ap 
parently betrayed into the blunder by the doubl 
meaning of the word Fate, to which in the foi 
mer part of the verfe he had annexed the idea c 
Fortune, and in the latter that of Death ; f 
that the fenfe only was, Though purfued by De a t h 
J will not repgn rnyfelfto de/pair ; but will folto 
Fortune, and do and fuffer what is appointee 
This however was not compleatly exprefled ; an 
Dryden being determined not to give any way t 
his critics, never confefled that he had been fui 
prifed by an ambiguity ; but finding luckily i 
Pirgil an account of a man moving in a circl< 
with this exprelfion, — Et fe fequitur fugitque,- 
" Here, fays he, is the paflage in imitation c 
€t which I wrote the line that my critics were pl« 
" fed to condemn as nonfenfe ; not but I ma 
" fometimes write nonfenfe, though they hav 
" not the fortune to find it." 

Every one fees the folty of fo&m^Tkdwhlui{ 
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to cfcape the purfuit of criticifm ; nor is there a 
fiogk reader of this poet, who would not have 
paid him greater veneration, had he (hewn confci- 
oufhefs enough of his own fuperiority to fet fuch 
cavils at defiance, and owned that he fometimes flip- 
pcd into errors by the tumult of his imagination, 
and the multitude of his ideas. 

It is however happy when this temper difcovers 
itfelf only in little things, which may be right or 
wrong without any influence on the virtue or hap- 
pinefs of mankind ; and we may, with very little 
inquietude, fee a man perfift in a project which 
he himfelf reckons to be impracticable, live in an 
inconvenient houfe becaufe it was contrived by him- 
felf, or wear a coat of a particular cut, in hopes 
by perieverance to bring it into fafhion. Thefe 
&re indeed follies; but they are only follies, and, 
however wild or ridiculous, can very little affcci 
others. 

But fuch pride, once indulged, too frequently 
operates upon more important objects, and inclines 
Ben not only to vindicate their errors, but their 
vices ; to perfift in practices which their own hearts 
condemn, only left they fhould feera to feel re- 
proaches, or be made wifer by the advice of 0- 
thers ; or to fearch for fophifms tending to the 
confafion of all principles, and the evacuation of 
*U duties, that they may not appear to act what 
they are not able to defend. 

Let every man who finds vanity fo far predo- 
toinant as to betray him to the danger of this hit 
period of corruption, paufe a moment to confider 
*htt will be the confequenccs of tVxe pVtfc h&v&VVa. 
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is aboat to/dier, for that to which he kno 
self not led at firft by reafbn, bat inpeJle 
valence of defae, rarprifed by the fudda 
paflioi*, or iedaoed by the Toft approa 
temptataoo, and by imperceptible grada 
guilt. l«t hia» confider what be is going 
mit by forcing his underfiaading to pattern 
appetites, which it is its chief bufinefs tc 
ana reform 

The cade of virtue requires fo little ar 
fend it, and good and evil, when they ha 
once (hewn, are Co eafily diftmguifhed, thai 
pologifta very feldom gain over any new pi 
to their party ; nor have their fallacies pi 
deceive any but thole whole defocs have 
their difcernment : and therefore all that t 
{acuities thus employed can gain, is, that tl 
perfuade the hearers, that the man i& hopelel 
they only thought vitious, that corrupt 
paffed from his manners to his principles, 
endeavours for bis recovery are without ] 
of advantage, and that nothing remains bi 
void him as infectious, or to chafe him as 
live. 

But if it be fuppofed, that he may im 
his audience by partial reprefentations of 
quences, intricate deductions of remote cat 
perplexed combinations of ideas, which, ha\ 
rious relations, appear different as viewed c 
rent (ides; that he may fometimes puzzle tl 
and well-meaning, and now and then fedi 
the admiration of his abilities, a young m 
fluctuating in unfettled notions, and neithc 
tied by iflftructioa nor cxdiajhtcned by expe 
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'bat mad be the event oTfuch a triumph? A 
ah not fpeftd sit this Kfe in frolick. Age, or 
;, or iblitude, will bring fome hours of fc* 
consideration ; *»d it wiM then afford no 
nt to think, that he has extended the domi- 
of vice, that he has loaded hmiieif with the 
1 of otheri, and can never know the extent of 
arn wickednefs, or make reparation for the 
ief that he has caufed. There is not perhaps 
the ftores of ideal anguifn, a thought more 
il, than the confcioutaefs of having propa- 
corraption by vitiating the mind \ of having 
inly drawn others from the paths of virtue, 
locked up the way by which they mould re- 
of having blinded them to every beauty but 
unt of pleafure, and deafened them to every 
ut the alluring voice of the fyrens of deftruc- 

iere is yet another danger in this practice, 
who cannot deceive others, are very often 

~sful in deceiving themfelves. They weave 
fbphiftry till they are themfelves entangled, 
epeat their portions till they credit them. By 

contending they grow fincere in the caufe ; 
y long wifhing for demonfirative arguments, 
at lad bring themfelves to fancy that they 
found them. They are then at the uttermoft 

of wickednefs ; and may die without having 
ight rekindled in their minds, which their own 

and contumacy have extinguifhed. 

le men who can be charged with feweft fail- 
either with refpeft to abilities or virtue, arc 

ally mod ready to confefs them : for, not to 
on things of lolemn and avifvA coi&&mx\wv > 
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the humility of eonfeflbrs, the tears of faints, and 
the terrors of perfons eminent for piety and in- 
nocence; it is well known that Cafar wrote an ac- 
count of the errors committed by him in his wars 
of Gaul; and that Hippocrates, a name perhaps ia 
rational eftimation greater than Cafar, warned po- 
fierity againft a miftake into which he had fallen: 
So much (obferves Celfus) does the open and artlefi 
confejpon of an error become a man confeious that m 
bos enough remaining to fupport his character. 

As all error is meannefs, it is incumbent on e- 
very man who confolts his own dignity, to retrad 
it as foon as he difcovers it, without fearing any 
cenfure fo much as that of his own mind. As juft- 
ice requires that all injuries fhould be repaired, it 
is the duty of him who has (educed others by bad 
practices, or falfe notions, to endeavour that (itch 
as have adopted his errors, fhould know his retrac- 
tion ; and that thofe who have learned vice by his 
example, fhould by his example be taught amend* 
meat. 
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Ptthag. 

SO large a part of human life if pafled in a date 
contrary to our natural dcfirei, that one of 
the principal topics of moral inftrudion, is the 
*rt of bearing calamities. And fuch is the certainty 
tf evil, that it is the duty of every mj\& t$ fouu&L 
Vol.U. F Vvv* 
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his mind with thole principles that may enable 
to act under it with decency and propriety. 

The (eel: of ancient philofophers who boalh 
have carried this neceflary fcience to the hi, 
perfection, were the Stoics, or fcholars of Z 
whole wUdenthufiaftic virtue pretended to an ex< 
tion from the fenfibilitie*.Qf unenlightened mot 
and who boafted of being exalted, by .the doct 
of their led:, above the reach of thofe miferies \i 
embitter life to the reft of the world. They tl 
fore removed pain, and poverty, and lofe of frk 
exile, and violent death, from the catalogue < 
vils ; and patted, in their haughty ftyle, a kin 
irreverfible decree, by which they forbade the 
be counted any longer among. the object* of .tl 
or anxiety, or io give any difturbance to the 1 
quillity of a wife man. 

This decree indeed was, I think, not univei 
©bferved : for though one of the more refo 
when he was tortured by a violent dileale, • 
Out, that let pain harrafs him to its utmoft po 
it Ihould never force him to retract the doftrin 
his fejt, or to confider it as other than indiffi 
and neutral ; vet all had not the refolution to. 
out againft their fenfes : for one of Zend's pup 
recorded to have confefled in the anguilh oi 
gout ; that he now found pain to be an evtL 

It may however be queftioned, whether thefe 
lofophers can be very properly numbered an 
the teachers of patience ; for, if pain be not t 
vil, there Teems no inftruction requifite how it 
be borne : and therefore, when they endeavoun 
nrm their followers with arguments againft it, 
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may be thought to have given up their firft pofition. 
Butfuch inconfiltencies are to be expected from 
the greateft understandings, when they endeavour 
to grow eminent by Angularity, and employ their 
fcength in eftabltfhing opinions oppolite to nature. 

The controverfy about the reality of external e- 
vils is now at an end. That life has many miferies ; 
and that thole miferies are, (bmetimes at lcaft, equal 
to all the powers of fortitude which can be railed 
againft them, is now univerfally confefled: and 
therefore it is ufeful to conGder, not only how 
we may eicape them, but by what means thole 
which either the. accidents of affairs, or the necef- 
fities of nature muft bring upon us, may be miti- 
gated and lightened ; and how we may make thofe 
hours lefs wretched, which the condition of our 
prefent exigence will not allow to be very happy* 

The cure for the greateft part of human miferies 
is not radical, but palliative. Infelicity is invol- 
ved in our corporeal nature, and interwoven with 
our being ; to attempt therefore to decline it whol- 
ly, is ufelefs and vain. The armies of pain fend 
their arrows againft us on every fide; and the 
choice is only between thofe which are more or lefs 
fharp, or tinged with poifon of greater or lefs ma- 
lignity ; and the (Irongeft armour which Reafon 
can fupply, will only blunt their points, but can- 
not repel them. 

The great remedy which Heaven has put in our 
hands, is patience : by which, though we cannot 
Mien the torments of the body, we can in a great 
meafure preferve the peace of the mind \ and lutTcc 

F 2 otiVf 
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only the natard and genuine force of an evil, w 
out heightening its acrimony, or prolonging its 
feds* 

There is indeed nothing more tnfuitable to 
nature of man in any calamity, than rage and 
bnlence ; which, without examining Whether t 
are not (bmetimes impious, are at leaft always 
fenfive ; and incline others rather to hate and 
fpife, than to pity and affift us. If what we fi 
has been brought upon us by ourfelves, it is 
ferved by an ancient poet, that patience is < 
fcently our duty, fince no one (hould be angi 
feeling that which he has deferved. 

Lcniter ex merito quicqu'td fat tare ferendum efi 

And furely, if we are not confeious that we 1 
contributed to our own fufferings, if punifhi 
falls upon innocence, or difappointment happei 
induftry and prudence; patience, whether I 
neceflary or not, is much eafier ; fince our pa 
then without aggravation, and we have no 
bitternefs of remorfe to add to the afperity of 
fortune. 

In thofe evils which are allotted to us by Pi 
dence, fuch as deformity, privation of any o 
fenfes, or old age, it is always to be rememb 
that impatience can have no prefent effect, b 
deprive us of the confolations which our cond 
admits, by driving away from us thofe by v 
conversation or advice we might be amufed or: 
ed ; and that with regard to futurity, it is ye 
eligible, fince, without leffcning the pain, it 
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» hope of that reward, which he by whom it 
fted, will confer upon thofe who bear it well, 

11 evils which admit a remedy, impatience it 
ivoided ; becaufe it waftet that time and at* 
i in complaints, that, if properly applied, 
remove the caufc. Tureme, among the ac- 
edgments which he ufed to pay in converfa- 
► the memory of thofe by whom he bad been 
led in the art of war, mentioned one with 
r, who taught him not to fpend his time in 
ing any miftake which he had made, but td 
nfeif immediately to repair and obviate it* 

ience and fubmiffion are very carefully to be 
;ui(hed from cowardice and indolence. We 
»t to repine, but we may lawfully itruggle : 
- calamities of life, like the neceflities ofna- 
ire calls to labour, and exercifes of diligence* 
i we feel any preiTure of diitrefs, we are not 

I elude, that we can only obey the will of 
n by languifhing under it ; any more than 
we perceive the pain of thirir, we are to ima- 
that water is prohibited. Of misfortune it 
can be known, whether, as proceeding from 
ind of God, it is an act of favour, or of pu- 
ent; but all the ordinary difpenfations of 
lence are to be interpreted according to the 

II analogy of things ; and we may conclude, 
ve have a right to remove one inconvenience 
11 as another ; that we are only to take care 
e purchafe eafe with guilt ; and that his pur* 

whether of reward or (everity, will be an* 
i by the labours which he lays us under the 
ity of performing. 
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- This doty is not more difficult in any date, thai 
in difeafes intenfely painful; which may indeo 
admit of fuch exacerbations as feem to (train tb 
powers of life to their urmoft firetch, and leavi 
very little of the attention vacant to precept or re 
proof. . In this (late the nature of man require 
fbme indulgence, and every extravagance but im- 
piety may be eaiUy forgiven him. Yet, left w 
fhould think ourfelves too foon entitled to th< 
mournful privileges of irrefiftible mifery, it is pro* 
per to reflect, that the utmolt pains which human 
wit can contrive, or human malice can inflict, haw 
been borne with conftancy : and that if the pain* 
of difeafe be, as I believe they are, fometimes great- 
er' than thofe of artificial torture, they are there- 
fore in their own nature (horter; the vital frame is 
quickly broken, the union between foul and body 
for a time fufpended, and we foon ceafe to feel 
our maladies when they come to be too violent to 
be borne. I think there is fome reafon for quefti- 
oning, whether the body and mind are not fo pro- 
portioned, that the one can bear all which can be 
inflicted on the other ; whether virtue cannot (land 
its ground as long as life; and whether a foul well 
principled will not be feparated before it be fub- 
dued. 

In calamities which operate chiefly on our pafli- 
ons, fuch as diminution of fortune, lofs of friends, 
or declcnfion of character, the chief danger of im- 
patience is upon the firft attack ; and many expe- 
dients have been contrived, by which the blow 
may be broken. Of thefe the moft general precept 
is, Not to take pleafure in any thing, of which it 
is not in our power to fecure the pofleflion to our- 
felves. — This counfel, when we confider the en- 
joyment 
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• 

aent of any terreftrial advantage, as oppofite 
conftant and habitual folicitude for future fe- 
j 9 is undoubtedly juft, and delivered by that 
ority which cannot be difputed ; but in any 
r fenfe, is it not like advice, not to walk left 
lould (tumble, or not to fee left our eyes (hould 
: upon deformity i It feems to me reafonable 
ijoy bleflings with confidence, as well as to 
them with fubmulion ; and to hope for the 
inuance of good which we poflefs without Xn- 
tee or voluptuou&efs, as for the reftitution of 
which we lofe without murmurs or defpon- 

he chief fecurity againft the fruitlefs anguifh 
npatience, muft arife from the frequent reflec- 
on the wifdom and goodnefs of the God of 
re, in whole hands are riches and poverty, 
>ur and difgrace, pleafure and pain, and life 
death. A fettled conviction or the tendency 
very thing to our good, and of the poffibility 
urning miferies into happinefs, by receiving 
1 rightly, will incline us to blefs the name of 
Lord, whether he gives or takes away* 
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et alterna requie, durable nan eft. 

Ovid. 

rarly ages' of the world, as is well known 
fe who are vcrfed in ancient traditions, 
innocence was yet untainted, and dm- 
adulterated, mankind was happy in the 
: of continual plcafurc «&d catw^kaex 
L G ^BBBq> 
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plenty, under the prote&ion of Rest ; a gentle 
divinity, who required of her worfhippers neither 
altars nor facrifices ; and whole rites were only 
performed by proftrations, in (hades of jafmine and 
myrtle, upon tufts of flowers, or by dances on 
the banks of rivers flowing with milk and nc&ar. 

Under this eafy government, the firft genera- 
tions breathed the fragrance of perpetual fpring; eat 
the fruits, which, without cultute, fell ripe into 
their hands ; and flept under bowers arched by 
nature, with the birds finging over their head*, 
and the beafts fporting about them. But by de» 
grees they began to lofe their original integrity, 
Each, though there was move than enough for all, 
was defirous of appropriating part to himklf. Then 
entered violence and fraud, and theft and rapine, 
Soon after pride and envy broke into the world, 
and brought with them a new flandard of wealth, 
For men, who till then thought themfelves rich 
when they wanted nothing, now rated their de> 
mands, not by the calls of nature, but by the 
plenty of others ; and began to confider themfelves 
as poor, when they beheld their own pofleflioni 
exceeded by thofe of their neighbours. Now only 
one could be happy, becaufe only one could have 
mod ; and that one was always in danger, left the 
fame arts by which be bad fupplanted others, (hould 
be pra&ifed upon himfelf. 

Amidft the prevalence of this corruption, the 
{{ate of the earth was changed ; the year was di- 
vided into fcafons ; part of the ground became 
barren, and the reft yielded only berries, acorns, 
and herbs. The fumraer and autumn indeed fur« 
niihed a coarfe and inelegant fufficiency; but win* 

ter 
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ter was without any relief t and Famine, with a 
thoafand difeafes, which the inclemency of the air 
invited into the upper regions, made havock a- 
mong men ; and there appeared to be danger left 
they mould be deftroyed before they were reformed* 

To oppofe the devaftations of Famine, who 
fcattered the ground every where with carcafes, 
Labour came down upon earth. Labour was 
the fon of Necessity, the nurfeling of Hope* 
and the pupil of Art. He had the (trength of his 
mother, the fpirit of his nurfe, and the dexterity 
of his governefs. His face was wrinkled with the 
wind, and fwarthy with the fun. He had the im- 
plements of hufbandry in one hand, with which 
he turned up the earth ; in the other he had the 
tools of architecture, and raifed walls and towers 
it his pleafure. He called out, with a rough 
Voice, " Mortals! fee here the power to whom 
" you arc conGgned ; and from whom you are to 
" hope for all your pleafures, and all your fafety< 
" You have long languifhed under the dominion 
" of Rest, an impotent and deceitful goddefs, 
<c who can neither protect nor relieve you; but re- 
" figns you to the firft attacks of either Famine 
" or Disease ; and fuffers her (hades to be in- 
u vaded by every enemy, and deftroyed by every 
" accident. 



« 

« 
u 
u 
a 



u Awake therefore to the call of L a b o u r . I 
will teach you to remedy the lterility of the 
earth, and the feverity of the fky : I will com- 
pel fummer to find provifions for the winter : I 
will force the waters to give you their filh, the 
air its fowls, and the fbreft its beads : I will 
teach you to pierce the bowels of the eatt\\, *tA 

C 2 " \&\Vfc^ 
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li bring out of the dark caverns of the raounta 
" metals which (hall give ftrength to your han 
" and fecurity to your bodies ; by which ye n 
€t be covered from the afljults of the fierceft beai 
" and with which you (hall fell the oak, and 
" vide the rocks, and fubjecl all nature to y< 
" uie and pleafure." 

Encouraged by this magnificent invitation, 
inhabitants of the globe confidered Labour 
their only friend, and hailed to his command. 
led them out to the fields and mountains, i 
ihewed them how to open mines, to level bills, 
drain marines, and change the courfe of rivi 
The face of things was immediately transform* 
the land was covered with towns and villages, 
^ompailed with fields of corn, and plantations 
fruit-trees; and nothing was feen but heap* 
grain, or baikets of fruit, full tables, and cro 
ed ftorehoufes. 

Thus Labour and his followers added ev 
hour new acquifition* to their conquefts, and 1 
Famine gradually difpoileiled of his dominioi 
till at laft, amidft their jollity and triumphs, tl 
were deprefled and amazed by the approach 
Lassitude, who was known by her funk e 
and dejected countenance. She came forw 
trembling and groning. At every groan the hea 
of all thofe that beheld her loft their courage, tt 
nerves flackened, their hands (hook, and the 
ftruments of labour fell from their gripe. 

Shocked with this horrid phantom, they reiki 
with regret on their eafy compliance with the 
licitations of Labour ; and began to wifli ag 
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or the coldcn hours which they remembered to 
we palled under the reign of Rest ; whom they 
dblved again to vifit, and to whom they intend- 
d to dedicate the remaining part of their lives. 
Ikst bad not left the world : they quickly found 
ler; and, to atone for their former defer tion, invi- 
ed her to the enjoyment of thole acquifitions 
rhicb Labour had procured them. 

Rest therefore took leave of the groves and 
rallies, which (he had hitherto inhabited; anden- 
ered into palaces, repofed herfclf in alcoves, and 
lumbered away winter upon beds of down, and 
be fummer in artificial grotto's with caicades play- 
sg before her. There was indeed always iome- 
lung wanting to complete her felicity ; and (he 
ould never lull her returning fugitives to that (e- 
enity, which they knew before their engagements 
frith Labour. Nor was her dominion entirely 
without controul ; for (he was obliged to (hare it 
nth Luxury, though (he always looked upon 
ler as a falfe friend, by whom her influence was 
a reality deftroyed, while it feemed to be promo- 
ed. 

The two foft aflbciates, however, reigned for 
bme time without any vifible difagreement, till at 
aft Luxury betrayed her charge, and let in 
Disease to feize upon her wormippers. Rest 
hen flew away ; and left the place to her two ene- 
nies ; who employed all their arts to fortify them- 
rlves in their polfcffion, and to iirengtben the in- 
ereft of each other. 

Rest had not always the fame enemies. In 
brae places (he efcaped the tncurfions of Dueme; 
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but had her refidence invaded by a more flow 
fttbtle intruder: for very frequently, when c 
thing was compofed and quiet, when there 
neither pain within nor danger without, wlx 
very flower was in bloom and every gale frai 
ed with perfumes, Sa t i e t y would enter w 
languifhing and repining look, and throw he 
upon the couch placed and adorned for the ac< 
modation of Rest. No (boner was the fa 
than a general gloom fpread itfelf on every i 
the groves immediately loft their verdure, 
their inhabitants defifted from their melody ; 
breeze funk in fighs, and the flowers contra 
their leaves, and (hut up their odours%>w<Notl 
was (een on every fide, but multitudes' waixde. 
about they knew not whither, in queft they k 
not of what ; no voice was heard but of compla 
that mentioned no pain, and murmurs that a 
tell of no misfortune. 

Rest had now loft her authority. Her foil 
ers again began to treat her with contempt. Som 
them united themfelves more dofely to Lux in 
who promifed by her arts to drive Satiety 
way : and others, that were more wife, or . 
more fortitude, went back again to Labour ; 
whom they were indeed protected from Satiei 
but delivered up in time to Lassitude, and J 
ced by her to the bowers of Rest. 

Thus Rest and Labour equally found tl 
reign of ftiort duration and uncertain tenure, t 
their empire liable to inrodes from thofe who w 
alike enemies to both. They each found tl 
fubjelts unfaithful, and ready to defert them ur. 
every opportunity. L a b o V R faw the riches wh 
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K had given, always carried away, as an offering 
IdRest ; and Rest found her votaries, in every 
prigence flying from her, to beg belp of Labour, 
They therefore at lad determined upon an inter- 
view; in which they agreed to divide the world be* 
tween them, and govern it alternately, allotting 
the dominion of the day to one, and that of the 
sight to the other ; and to guard the frontiers of 
each other; (b that whenever hoftilities were at* 
tempted, Satiety mould be intercepted by La- 
bour, and Lassitude expelled by Rest. Thus 
the ancient quarrel was appeafed. And as hatred 
if often fucceeded by its contrary, Rest after* 
ward* became pregnant by Labour, and was de- 
livered of Health ; a benevolent goddefs, who 
tonfolidated the union of her parents, and con- 
tributed to the regular viciifitudes of their reign, 
by difbenfing her gifts to thole only who (hared 
their lives in juft proportions between Rest and 
Uboue. 
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-Non fine vano 



trarum if filua metu. 

Ho*. 

Lave been cenfared for having hitherto dedica- 
ed fo few of my fpeculations to : the ladies : 
ind indeed the moralift whofe inftrp&ions are 
nmodated only to one half of tjie human fpe- 
muft be confejQed not fufficiently to have ex* 
rd his views. Yet it is to be confjdered, that 
aline duties afford more room for cqwq&ViwdAl 
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obfervations, as they are lefs uniform, and ai 
neded with things more fubjed to vkiifihu 
accident ; and therefore we tad., that, in p 
phical difcouries, wfcich teach Iky precept, 9 
florical narratives, that indraft by example, 
culiar virtues or faults of women fill but 1 
part ; perhaps generally too (mail : for fo m 
oar domefflc happjfefs is jp thei| hands, an 
influence is fo great upon our earlieft yean 
the univerfal intereft of the world requires t] 
be well inftrn&ed in their province ; nor cai 
thought proper, tfeat the oialtfiet by which f< 
pain or pleasure may be given, (hould be left 
direction of chance. 

I b?ye. therefore willingly given a place 
paper fc*a letter, wnich perbapj-may hot be 
ttfelefs to them whole chief ambition is to pic 
it (hews how certainly the end is miffed by 
and injudicious endeavours at diftin&ion. 

To th$ RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

I Am a young Gentleman at my *wn di 
with a-confiderable effate; and, having 
through the common forms of education, fpen 
time in foreign countries, and made myfelf 
guilhed fln.ce ray return in the poKteff comb 
im now arrived at that part or life in whict 
Jban is expected to fettle^ and provide fcr tt 
tfnuation of his lineage. I witbfrood for fbn 
the felicitations and reinonffrances of my 
fend uncles 5 but at latt war perXuadfed to vi 
Mrifr. m Jicirefe, whofe hat Bet cdtwigui 
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Burnt, and whole tilth and beauty are without oh- 
jcfioa. Our friends declared, that we were bora 
for each other ; and thofe on both fides who had 
no intend in hindering our union, contributed to 
promote it, and were confpiring to hurry us into 
aatrimoay, before we had any opportunity of 
knowing one another. I was, however, too old to be 

£'ven away without my own confent ; and, having 
ippened to pick up an opinion, which to many of 
ay relations Jeemed extremely odd, that a man 
night be unhappy with a large efiate, determined id 
obtain a nearer knowledge of the perfon with whom 
I was to pafs the remaining part of my life. To 
protract the courtfliip, was by no means difficult ; 
for jtwtbta had a wonderful facility of evading cuo- 
fh'oBS which I feldom repeated, and of barring ap- 
proaches which I had no great eagcrnefs to pnus. ■ 

Thus the time palled away in vifits and civili- 
ties, without any ardent profeflions of love, or 
formal offers of fettlements. I often attended her 
to public places ; in which it is well known, that 
all behaviour is fo much regulated by cuftom, that 
very little infight can be gained into the private 
character : and therefore I was not yet able to in-* 
form myfelf of her humour and inclinations. 

At hft I ventured to propole to her, to make 
one of a fmall party, and (bend a day in viewing a 
feat and gardens a few miles diftant ; and, upon 
her compliance, collected the reft of the company; 
and brought, at the hour, a coach, which I had bor- 
rowed from an acquaintance* having delayed to buy 
one mylelf, till 1 mould have an opportunity of ta- 
king the lady's opinion for whole ufe it was v&» 
tended* Jrtfoa came down ; but a? fat mi %o~ 

H 2 \*%> 
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ing to ftep into the coach, darted hack 
appearance of terror ; and told us, that ft 
enter ; for the (hocking colour of the lir 
much the air of the mourning-coach in 
followed her aunt's funeral three years I 
(he mould never have her poor dear auni 
head* 

I knew -that it was not for lovers to 
their miftre(Ies. I therefore fent back 
and got another more gay. Into this w 
ed ; the coachman began to drive ; and 
snuung ourfelves with the expectation o 
•fhould feey when, upon a fmall inclinai 
carriage, Antbca (creamed out, that we 
-turned. We were obliged to turn all ou 
upon her ; which (he took care to keep 
newing her outcries at every corner wh< 
occafion to turn. At intervals (he ent 
with fretful complaints of the uneafir 
coach ; and obliged me to call (everal t: 
coachman, to take care, and drive withe 
The poor fellow endeavoured to plea 
therefore moved very (lowly; till Ant bee 
that this pace would only keep us Ion 
Hones ; and defired that I would order h 
more (peed. He whipped his horfes, 
jolted again, and Anthea very complai 
us how much (he repeated that (he made 
company. 

At lad we got into the fmooth road, 

to think our difficulties at an end ; when 

den, Anthea faw a brook before us, whicl 

cot venture to pafs. We were therefore 

alight, that we might vrcuk wet \h& Vy 
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then we came to it, we found it lb narrow, that 
Jntfoa durft not fet her foot upon it ; and was 
content, after long confutation, to call the coach 
back, and, with innumerable precautions, terrors, 
and lamentations, eroded the brook. 

It was neceffary, after this delay, to mend our 
pace ; and directions were accordingly given to the 
coachman ; when Antkea informed us, that it was 
common for the axle to catch fire with a quick mo- 
tion, and begged of me to look out every minute, 
left we mould all be confumed. I was forced to 
obey ; and give her from time to time the molt fo- 
lemn declarations that all was fafe, and that I ho- 
ped we mould reach the place without lofing our 
fives either by fire or water. 

Thus we patted on, over ways (oft and hard, 
with more or with lefs fpeed, but always with new 
viciflitudes of anxiety. If the ground was hard, we 
were jolted ; if foft, we were finking. If we went 
6ft, we mould be overthrown; if (lowly, we mould 
never reach the place. At length (he faw fomething 
which (he called a cloud, and began to confider 
that at that time of the year it frequently thun- 
dered. This fcemed to be the capital terror : for 
after that the coach was fuffered to move on ; and 
no danger was thought too dreadful to be encoun- 
tered, provided (he could get into a houfe before 
the thunder. 

Thus our whole conversion pafled in dangers, 
and cares, and fears, and confolatioos, and (lories 
of ladies dragged in the mire, forced to fpend all 
the night on a heath, drowned in rivers, or burnt 
with lightening; and no foonet had * ta&foraAta- 
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eicapt jet «t free Dram one calamity, hot * 
threatened with toother. 

At length we reached the honfe where 
tended to regale oorfelves 5 and I proposed 
thea the choice of a great number of difhes ; 
the place, being weD provided for entertai 
happened to afford. She made fame objel 
every thing that wat offered : one thing (he 1 
that time of the year, another me could n< 
finee me had fees it fpoilod at Lady F#« 
table, another (he wat fure they could not < 
this houfe, and another (he could not toocl 
out French fauot. At laft (he fixed her min< 
Talmnn ; but there wat no falmon in the hot 
was however procured with great expedition 
when it came to the table, (he found that hei 
had taken away her ftomach ; and indeed me t 
it no great Jofs, for (he could never beltei 
any thing at an hut could be cleanly got* 

Dinner wat now over ; and the company 
jpofed, for I wat now paft the condition of 1 
Overtures, that we mould purfue our original 
of vifiting the gardens. Antbtc declared, tl 
could not imagine what pleafure we expeclec 
the fight of a few green trees, and a little 1 
and two or three pits of clear water ; that h 
part (he hated walking till the cool of the eve 
and thought it very likely to rain, and again ' 
that (he had (laid at home. We then reco 
ourfelves to our difappointment, and began 1 
on common fubjecls ; when Anthea told ut 
fince we came to fee gardens, (he would not 1 
our fatisfaclion. We all rofe, and walked th 
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skfackrfuresfbrfbmetisne, with no other trouble 
ten die nmffity of watching left a frog fliould ho^ 
croft the way, *A*dkJ*th4a scad bs wctoccrtam* 
tfUlbcr, if fhenVwH happen to fee him. 

Frogs, at it fell oat, there were none: bat, 
when we were within an acre of tb*£ardens, An* 
tbta faw forae (beep, and beard the wedder clink 
hit bell ; which (he waa certain was not hung upon 
him for nothing, and therefore no afliirances nor 
iotreatiet fliould prevail upon her to go a ftep far- 
ther : (he was forry to difeppoint the company ; 
but her life was dearer to her than ceremony. 

We came back to the inn : and Anthea now dif* 
covered, that there was no time to be loft in re* 
turning ; for the night would come upon us, and a 
thoofand misfortunes might happen in the dark. 
The horfes were immediately harnefled ; and An* 
tbea, having wondered what could feduce her to (lay 
folong, was eager to fet out. But we had now 
a new fcene of terror : every man we faw was a 
robber ; and we were ordered fbmetimes to drive 
hard, left a traveller whom we few behind fliould o- 
vertake us, and fbmetimes to flop, left we fliould 
come up to him who was palling before us. She 
alarmfd many an honed man, by begging him to 
(pare her life, as he pafled by the coach ; and drew 
me into fifteen quarrels with perfons, who incrca* 
fed her fright, by kindly flopping to inquire whe- 
ther they could aflift us. At laft we came home ; 
and (he told her company next day what a pleafant 
ride (he bad been taking, 
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I fappofe, Sir, I need not inquire of you w 
tledn&ions may be made from this narrative, i 
what happineft can arife from the fociety of that * 
man, who takes cowardice for elegance, and thii 
that all delicacy confifts in refuting to be pleafS 
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Non pronuba Juno } 



Non Hymenaus adeft, non ilfi Gratia letlo, 

Ovid. 

To ^ RAMBLER, 

SIX, 

AS you have hitherto delayed the performance 
of the promife, by which you gave us rea- 
fon to hope for another paper upon matri- 
mony ; 1 imagine that you are acuroxx* of cdta&- 
Vol. J J. I \t^> 
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ing more materials, than your own experience or 
obfervation can fupply ; and I (hall therefore lay 
candidly before you, ap account of my own en- 
trance into the conjugal (late, 

I was about eight and twenty years old, when, 
having tried the diverfions of the town till I bean 
f.o be weary, an4 being wakened into feme attsq* 
tion to more ferious bufinefs, by the failure of an 
attorney to whom I had implicitly trufled the 
conduct of my fortune ; I rcfolved to take my 
eftate into -my own care, and methodife my wbofe 
life according to the. drifted rules of (economical 
prudence. 

In purfuancevof this&heme, I Acak kaie of 
my acquaintance ; who difmifled me with number* 
lefs jefts upon my new fyftem ; but firft endeavour 
ed to divert me from a defign Co little worthy of & 
man of wit, by ridiculous accounts of xhe ignp* 
ranee and rufticity into which many had funk in 
their retirement, after having diftinguifhed them- 
felves for fome years in taverns and play-houfel, 
and given hopes of riling to uncommon eminence 
among the gay part of mankind. 

When I came firft into the country, which, by 
a neglect not uncommon among young heirs, 1 
had never feen fince the death of my father, I found 
every thing- in ibch confufion, that, being utterly 
without practice in bufinefs, I had great difficulties 
to encounter in difentangling the perplexity of my 
cir.cumftances. They however at lallt gave way to 
diligent application; and I feon -perceived, tbaftbe 
advantage of keeping my own accounts, would re- 

9 
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*y ranch over-balance the tine which they coulgf 
require* 



I had now vifited all my tenants, furveyed all 
my land, and repaired the old houfe, which for 
feme years had been running to decay. Thefc 
proofs of pecuniary wiQom began to recommend 
me, as a fobcr, judicious, thriving gentleman, to 
all my graver neighbours of the country ; who 
never failed to mention me with honour, in op- 
pofition to Thrifikfi and Latter wit y two (mart 
fellows, who had eftate* in the fame part of the 
kkgdom, which they vifited now and then in a 
frolic, to take up their rent* before-hand, de- 
bauch a milk-maid, make a feaft for the village, 
and tell fiories of their own intrigues, and then 
rode poft back to town to fpend their money. 

It was doubtful, however, for fbrae time, whe- 
ther I fhould be able to hold my refolutioa. But a 
lhort perfeveranot removed all fufpkiona. I roie 
every day in reputation, by the decency of my 
converfaaion, and the regularity of my conduct ; 
and was mentioned with great regard at the aflizes, 
as a man very fit to be put in conuniifion for the 



During the confufion of my affairs, and the dai- 
ly necefftty of vifiting farms, adjufting contracts, 
kiting leafes, and Superintending repairs, toge- 
ther with the civilities which were at my firft ar- 
rival to be paid or returned \ I found very little 
vacuity in my life, and therefore had not many 
thoughts of marriage. But, in a little while, the 
tumult of bufinefs fubfided; and the exact method 
whkh I hai dkhli/hed, enabled tat V* $&?&&. 

I a *«1 
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my accounts with great facility ; and I had. 
fore, now upon my hands, the talk of 
means to fpend my time, without falling t 
to the poor amufements which I had hithc 
duleed, or changing them for the fports 
field, which 1 faw purfued with Co much es 
by the gentlemen of the country, that th 
indeed the only pleafures in which I could 
myfelf any partakers. 

' The inconvenience of this fituation natui 
poled me to wifh for a companion ; and the 
value of my efhte, with my reputation for 
ty and prudence, eafily gained me admifli 
every family : for I foon found, that no 
was made after any other virtue, nor any 
nial neceflary, but of my freedom from inci 
ces, and my care of what they termed t 
chance. I confefs I could not fee, witho 
indignation, the eagernefs with which the 
ters, where-ever I came, were fet out to 
nor could I confider them in a date much < 
from proftitution, when I found them on 
play their airs before me, and to exhibit, 
teeming chance, fpecimens of their mufi< 
work, or their houfewifery. No fooner wj 
ced at table, than the young lady was call 
to pay me fome civility or other : nor coul 
find means of efcaping, from either father 
ther, fome account of their daughter's excel! 
with a declaration, that they were now leai 
world, and had no bufinefs on this fide th< 
but to fee their children happily difpofed o 
fhe whom I had been pleafed to complimen 
ble, was indeed the chief pleafure of their ; 
good, fo dutiful, fo great a ttVYcS xa ^ ma 
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the care of the houfe, and fo much her pappa's fa- 
vourite for her chearfulnefs and wit, that it would 
be with the laft reluctance that they fhould part ; 
but. to fome worthy Gentleman in the neighbour- 
hood, whom they might often vifit, they would not 
fo far confult their own gratification, as to refufe 
her; and their tenderneU fhould be (hewn in her 
fortune, whenever a fuitable fettlement was pro- 
pofed. 

As I knew thefe overtures not to proceed from 
any preference of me before another equally rich, 
I could not but look with pity on young perfons 
condemned to be fct to auction, and made cheap 
y injudicious commendations : for how could they 
(now themfelves offered and rejected a hundred 
imes, without fome lofs of that (oft elevation, and 
naiden dignity, fo necefTary to the completion of 
anale excellence ? 

I (hall not trouble you with a hiftory of the (Ira- 
agems practifed upon my judgment, or the allure- 
Dents tried upon my heart ; which, if you have, in 
my part of your life, been acquainted with rural 
clitics, you will eafily conceive. Their arts have 
10 great variety ; they think nothing worth their 
are but money ; and, fuppofing its influence the 
kme upon all the world, feldom endeavour to de- 
rive by any other means than falfe computations. 

I will not deny, that, by hearing myfelf loudly 
commended for my difcretion, I began to fet fome 
ralue upon my character; and was unwilling to lofc 
xiy credit by marrying for love. I therefore refol- 
ded to know the fortune of the lady whom I 
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mould addrefs, before I inquired aster hcrwk, d«* 
licacy, or beauty. 

This determination led me to Mhiffa, tbe dang)p 
ter of Chryfaphilus ; whofe perfon was at leaft with* 
out deformity, and whofe manners were free frm 
reproach, as (he had been bred up at a diftancc 
from all common temptations. To Mttffi there 
fore I obtained leave from her parents to pay my 
court ; and was referred by her again to her father, 
whofe direction fhe was refolved to follow. Tbe 
question then was, only what mould be fettled 
The old Gentleman made an enormous demand? 
with which I refufed to comply. Mttijfa was or- 
dered to exert her power. She told me, that if I 
could refute her pappa, I had no love for her \ that 
fhe was an unhappy creature, and that I was a. per- 
fidious man. Then fhe burft into tears, and fell 
into fits. All this, as I was no paflionate lover, 
had little effect. She next refufed to fee me ; and 
becaufe I thought myfelf obliged to write in terms 
of dillrcfs, they had once hopes of (laving, me in- 
to meafures. But finding me inflexible, the father 
complied with my propoial, and told me he liked 
me the more for being fo good at a bargain* 

I was now married to MitiJJa, and was to ex- 
perience the happinefs of a match made without 
pjflion. Mitiffa foon difcovered, that fhe was e- 
quail y prudent with myfelf; and had taken me on- 
ly to be at her own command, and to have tbe 
chariot at her own call. She brought with her an 
old maid, recommended by her mother, who taught 
her all the arts of domeflic management, and wis, 
on every occafion, her chief agent and diredrefs. 
Tbey foon invented one rerfotx ot other to quarrel 
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:h all my (ervants ; and either prevailed on me 
turn them away, or treated them fo ill, that 
y left me of themfelves ; and always fupplied 
:ir places with fome brought from her own rcla- 
ns. Thus they eftabliflied a family, over which 
tad no authority, and which was in a perpetual 
ifpiracy againft me : for Mitijfa confidered her- 
f as having a feparate intereft ; and thought no- 
ng her own, but what (he laid up without my 
owledge. For this reafon (he brought me falfe 
:ounts of the expences of the houfe, joined with 
j tenants in complaints of hard times, and, by 
:ans of a fteward of her own, took rewards for 
iciting abatements of the rent. Her great hope 
to outlive me, that (he may enjoy what (he has 
is accumulated ; and therefore me is always con- 
ving fome improvements of her jointure-land, 
d once procured an injunction to hinder me from 
ling timber upon it for repairs. Her father and 
)ther aflift her in her projects, and are frequent- 
hinting that (he is ill ufed, and reproaching me 
th the prcfenti that other ladies receive from their 
(bands. 

Such, Sir, was my Ctuation for (even years, till 
laft my patience was exhaufted ; and having one 
y invited her father to my houfe, I laid the (late 
my affairs before him, detected my wife in (eve- 
I of her frauds, turned out her fteward, charged 
conftable with her maid, took my bufinefs into 
/ own hands, reduced her to a fettled allowance, 
d now write this account, to warn others againft 
irrying thofe whom they have no reafon to e« 
?era. 

/ am, ire. 
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TiprSfAtpoj 01/f^i Jibm Pin irfovinw. 

Homer* 



Here is fcarcely any fpedes of poetry that 
has allured more readers, or excited more 
writers, than the paftoral. It is generally 



T 

(leafing, becaufe it entertains the mind with repre- 
sentations of fcenes familiar to alraoft every ima- 
gination, and of which all can equally judge whe- 
ther they are well described. It exhibit* a\\fe> x& 
Vol. II. K Nftvv2fc 



we readily fee open the heart, lor the admi: 
its filtions, which contribute to drive awa; 
and perturbations ; or fuffer ourfelves, with 
(iflance, to be tranfported to Elyfian region s : 
we are to meet with nothing but joy, and 
and contentment \ where every -gale whifpci 
lure, and every (hade promises repofe. 

It has been maintained by fome, who 1 
talk of what they do not know, that paftora 
mod ancient poetry. And indeed, as it is pr 
that poetry is itearly of the fame antiquity \a 
tional nature, and as it is certain that the 
thefirft men was rural, we may rtafbnabl 
je&ure, that, fince their ideas would neceflr 
borrowed from thofe objects with which the 
acquainted, their compofures were filled chief 
fbch thooahti on the tifible creation, at mul 
to the firlt obfervers ; and were probably ] 
hymns, fuch as Milton introduces the firft pa 
ing, in their day of innocence, to the pr 
their Maker. 

For the fame reafon that paftoral poetry * 
£rft employment of the human imaginatioi 
generally the firft literary amuferaent of oui 
We have feen fields, and meadows, and j 
from the tana that oat eyes opened upon lift 
ate pkaied with birds, and brooks, and b 
aanch earlier than we engage among tkeadtio 
paffions of mankind. We are therefore de 
whh rural pi&nres, becaafe w* knew the c 
at an age when our coriofiry would be ven 
wakened, by defcupuoaaii coura, which ' 
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ver beheld, or repreientations of paflion, which we 
sever felt. 

The Jatisfa&ion received from this kind of wri- 
ting, not only begins early, but lads long. We do 
not throw it away among other childifh amufements 
sod paftiroes, as we advance into the intellectual 
world ; but willingly return to it in any hour of in- 
dolence and relaxation. For the images of true 
paftoral have always the power of exciting delight ; 
as the works of nature from which they are drawn, 
have always the fame order and beauty, and conti- 
nually force themfelves upon our thoughts ; being 
at once obvious to the mod carelefs and fuperficial 
regard, and more than adequate to the (trongeft 
reafon and moft afliduous contemplation. Our 
inclination to ftillnefs and tranquillity is feldora 
much leflened by long knowledge of the bufy and 
tumultuary part of the world. In childhood we 
turn our thoughts to the country, as to regions of 
pleafure \ we recur to it in old age, as a port of red ; 
and perhaps with that fecondary and adventitious 
gladnefs, which every man feels on reviewing thole 
places, or recollecting thofe occurrences, that con- 
tributed to bis youthful enjoyments, and bring 
him back to the prime of life, when the world was 
gay with the bloom of novelty, when mirth wan- 
toned at his fide, and hope fparkled before him. 

The fenfe of this univerfal pleafnre has invited 
numbers without number to try their (kill in paftoral 
performances ; in which they have generally fuc- 
ceeded after the manner of other imitators, trail f- 
jnitting the feme images in the fame combination 
from one to another ; till he that reads the title of a 
poem, may guefa at the whole (cries of the com^or* 

K 2 tofcarcu 
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fition. Nor will a man, after the peiuf 
lands of thefe performances, find his kn( 
Urged with a (ingle view of nature not p 
fore, or his imagination amuled with a: 
plication of thole views to moral purpo: 

The range of paftoral is indeed m 
though nature itlelij philofophically cor 
toexhauliible ; yet iti general effects on 
on the ear are uniform, and incapable o 
riety of description. Poetry cannot dw< 
minuter dutinclions, by which one fpi 
from another, without departing from 
city of grandeur which fills the imagine 
dittecl the latent qualities of things, wit 
its general power of gratifying every r 
calling its own conceptions. Howev 
age makes fome difcoveries, and thole 
are by degrees generally known ; as nc 
modes of culture are introduced, and b 
little become common ; paCtoral might re 
time to time, fmall augmentations, : 
once in a century a fcene fomewhat var 

But paftoral fubjeifts have been often, 
taken into the hands of thole that were 
tied to adorn them ; men to whom the : 
ture was fo little known, that they ha\ 
only after their own imagination, and 
diftorted her features, that their portrait 
pear fomething more than fcrvile copies 
predeceflbrs. 

Not only the images of rural life, bu 
lions on which they can be properly pre 
Jbw and general. The (late of a man < 
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e employments and pleafures of the country, it fi> 
tie diversified, and expofed to fo few of thofe ac- 
dents which produce perplexities, terrors, and 
rprifes, in more complicated tranfactions, that he 
in be* (hewn but feldom in fuch circumfiances as 
trad curiofity. His ambition is without policy, 
id his love without intrigue. He has no com- 
aints to make of his rival, but that he is richer 
an himfelf ; nor any difafters to lament, but a 
uel miftrefs, or a bad harveft. 

The conviction of the neceffity of fome new 
urce of pleafure induced Sannazarius to fubflitute 
hermen for fhepherds, to remove the fcene from 
e fields to the fea, and derive his fentiments from 
e pifcatory life : for which he has been cenfured 
r fucceeding critics ; becaufe the fea is an object 
r terror, and by no means proper to amufe the 
ind, and lay the paflions afleep. Againft this 
jje&ion he might be defended by the efiablifhed 
axim, That the poet has a right to feledt his ima- 
*, and is no more obliged to (hew the fea in a 
>rm, than the land under an inundation ; but 
ay difplay all the pleafures, and conceal the dan w 
ts of the water, as he may lay his fhepherd un- 
t a fhady beech without giving him an ague, or 
rting a wild bead loofe upon him. 

There are however two defects in the pifcatory 
logue which perhaps cannot be fupplied. The 
a, though in hot countries it is confidered, by thofe 
ho live, like Sannazarius, upon the coaft, as a 
ace of pleafure and diverfion, has notwithftanding 
uch lets variety than the land, and -therefore will 
J fboner exhaufted by a defcriptive writer. When 
? has once fhewn the fun rifing or fetun^u^ovkvt, 
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curled its waters with the vernal breeze, roll 
waves in gentle fucceflion to the more, and 
merated the fiih fporting in the (hallows, 1 
nothing remaining but wbat is common to all 
poetry ; the complaint of a nymph for a drc 
lover, or the indignation of a nflier that his o 
are refuftd and My con' % accepted. 

Another obftacle to the general reception c 
kind of poetry, is the ignorance of maritime 
fores in which .the greater part of mankind 
always live. To all the inland inhabitants 
very region, the fea is only known as an inn 
diflfufion of waters, over which men pafs froi 
country to another, and in which life is fret) 
Jy loft. They have therefore no opportun 
tracing, in their own thoughts, the defcriptic 
winding fhore* and calm bays ; nor can lex 
the poem in which they are mentioned, with 
fenmtions, than on a fea-cbart, or the me 
geography of Dionyfms, 

This defeat Sannazar'ws was hindered 
perceiving, by writing in a learned languag 
readers generally acquainted with the works c 
ture. But, if he had made his attempt in an) 
gar tongue, he would foon have difcovered 
vainly he had endeavoured to make that I 
which was not underftood. 

I am afraid it will not be found eafy to im| 
the paftorals of antiquity, by any great addi 
or di verifications. Our descriptions may ii 
differ from thofe of Virgil, as an Englijk froj 
Italian fummer, and, in fome refpects, as m< 
from ancient life, But as nature is in both c 
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cs nearly the fame, and as poetry has to do ra- 
cr with the paffions of men, which are uniform, 
an their cuftoms, which are changeable ; the va- 
ries which time or place can furnifh, will be 
confiderable : and I (hall endeavour to (hew, in 
e next paper, how little the latter ages have con* 
ibuted to the improvement of the ruftic mufe. 
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Canto qtuefotitus, J! quando amenta vocal at, 

Amphion Dirceus, ■ ■ ■ 

Vino, 

TN writing or judging of paftoral poetry, neither 
I the authors or critics of later times fccm to 
L have paid iufficient regard to the originals left 
s by antiquity; but have entangled tbemfelves 
nth unneceflary difficulties, and advanced prin* 
tales, which, having no foundation in the nature 
t things, are wholly to be rejected from a fncdet 
Vol. II, L <& 
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of compofitioa in which, above all others, i 
turc it to be regarded. 

It ii therefore neceuary to inquire afi 
more dilrinfi and exact, idea of tbn kind 
tins. Thii may, I think, be eafily four 
paftorah of Virgil; from whofe opinion ii 
appear very fafe to depart, if weconfider tl 
advantage of nature, and of fortune, com 
complete hi* production* ; that be was b 
great accuracy and feverity of judgment, 
with all the learning of one of the bright 
and embellilhed with the elegance of th 
court ; that he employed hi* power* rathi 
proving, than inventing; that, taking 1 
for hit original, he found pafioral mud) i 
towards perfection, if not already perfect; 
bavins therefore fo great a rival, be mull 1 
cecded with uncommon caution. 

If we fearch the writing* of Virgil for 
definition of a pafioral, it will be found • 

•IDbkh any aliim or pajion is rtprcferted by i 
upon a country-life. Whatsoever therefi 
according to the "common courfe of things 
""" "[«• afford a fubject for t 



will immediately 
he writings of tht 
Btntion of the gol 
difcover why it is 
teriptions of a rural lb 
I perceive, that ai 
Eta the Arcadian 
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read, on which thisrnlc has been founded, is, That, 
According to the cuftoms of modern life, it is im- 
probable that (hepherds (hould be capable of har- 
monious numbers or delicate fentiments ; and 
therefore the reader muft exalt his ideas of the pa- 
ftoral character, by carrying his thoughts back to 
the age in which the care of herds and flocks was 
the employment of the wiled and greatelt men. 

Thefe reafoners feem to have been led into their 
hypothecs, by confidcring paftoral, not in general, 
as a reprefentation of rural nature, and confe- 
quently as exhibiting the ideas and fentiments of 
thole, whoever they are, to whom the country af- 
fords pleafure or employment ; but (imply as a dia- 
logue or narrative of men actually tending fheep, 
and buiied in the lowed and molt laborious offices : 
from whence they very readily concluded, fince 
characters muft necefTarily be prefer ved, that either 
the fentiments muft (ink to the level of the fpeakcrs, 
or the fpeakcrs muft be railed to the height of the 
fentiments. 

In confluence of thefe original errors, a thou- 
fiind precepts have been given, which have only 
contributed to perplex and to confound. Some 
have thought it neceilary, that the imaginary man- 
ners of the golden age (hould be univerfally prefer- 
ved; and have therefore believed, that nothing more 
could be admitted in paftoral, than lilies and rofes, 
and rocks and ft reams, among which are heard the 
gentle whifpers of chafte fondnefs, or the foft com- 
plaint of amorous impatience. In paftoral, as in 
other writings, chaftity of fentiment ought doubt- 
left to be obferved, and purity of manners to be 
reprefented j not becaufe the poet is confined to the, 

L 2 YKfl^A 
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images of the golden age ; bat becaufe, I 
fubjed in his own choice, he ought aJwa] 
fult the intereft of virtue. 

Yet thefe advocates for the golden age 
other principles, not very confident with 
neral plan ; for they tell us, that, to fi 
character of the (hepherd, it is proper tl 
finement fhould be avoided, ana that ft 
inftances of ignorance (hould be interfperf 
the (hepherd in Virgil is fuppofed to hi 
the name of Anaximander ; and, in Pope 
zodiac is too hard for a ruftic apprehenfi< 
furely, if we place our (hepherds in th 
tive condition, we may give them learni 
their other qualifications : and if we ft 
to allude at all to things of later exifien 
perhaps cannot with any great propriety b 
there can be no danger of making them ( 
too much accuracy, fince they converfec 
vinities, and tranfmitted to fucceeding ag< 
of life. 

Other writers, having the mean and 
condition of a (hepherd always before th 
ceive it necefiary to degrade the language 
ral, by obfolete terms and ruftic word 
they very learnedly call Doric ; without 
that they thus become authors of a mir 
left, which no human being ever could 
ken ; that they may as well refine the ( 
the fentiments of their perfonages ; and 
of the inconfiftencies which they endea\ 
void, is greater than that of joining el< 
thought with coarfenefs of diction. Spen 
one of his paftorals with ftudied barbaritj 
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Diggon Davie, I bid bar good-days 
Or, Diggon ber is, or lmiffay. 

g. Her was ber while it was day-light) 
But now ber is a mofi wretched wight. 

it will the reader imagine to be the fubjed o* 
h fpeakers like thefe exercife their eloquence t 
I he not be (bmewhat difappoimed, when he 
i them met together to condemn the corrupt 
s of the church of Rome? Surely, at the fame 
that a fhepherd learns theology, he may gain, 
; acquaintance with his native language. 

iftoral admits of all ranks of perfons, becaufe 
>ns of all ranks inhabit the country. It ex- 
es not therefore, on account of the characters 
flary to be introduced, any elevation or delU 
of (entiment. Thofe ideas only are improper, 
:h, not owing their original to rural objects, 
lot pafloral. Such is the exclamation in Virgil, 

Tuncfcio quid Jit amor : duris in cautibus ilium , 
maruSy ant Rbodope, aut extremi Garamantes, 
} ec generis noflri puerum necfanguinis, edunt. 

ch Pope endeavouring to copy, was carried to 
greater impropriety : 

know thee, Love, wild as the raging main, 
lore fierce than tygers on the Lybian plain; 

Thot 
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Thou Wirt from Etna'/ burning entrails tor, 
Begot in tempefts, and in thunders born! . 

Sentiments like theft, as tbey have no grc 
nature, are indeed of little value in any poeti 
in paftoral they are particularly liable to c 
bccaqfe they are more proper for tragic or 
writings. 

• 

Paftoral being the reprefentation of an a* 
paj/ion, by its effe&s upon a country-iife % has d 
peculiar but its confinement to rural imagery; 
out which it ceafes to be paftoral. This is : 
characterise; and this it cannot lofe by any 
ty of fcntiment, or beauty of diction. Th< 
of Virgil, with all its elevation, is a comp 
truly rural, though rejected by the critics ; 
the images are either taken from the coum 
from the religion of the age, common to all \ 
the empire. 

The Sifenus is indeed of a more difputable 
becaufe, though the fcene lies in the counti 
fong being religious and hiftorical, had b 
lefs adapted to any other audience or place, 
ther can it well be defended as a fiction ; I 
though the introduction of a God feems to 
the golden age, yet he alludes to many fubf 
transactions, and mentions Callus the poet' 
temporary. 

It feems neceflary to the perfection of this 
that the occafion which is fuppofed to prod 
be not inconfiftent with a country-life, or le: 
ly to intereft thofe who have retired into pi; 

c< 
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ide and quiet, than the more bufy part of man- 
. It is therefore improper to give the title of 
toral to verfes, in which the fpeakers, after the 
t mention of their flocks, fall to complaints of 
•s in the church, and corruptions in the go- 
ment ; or to lamentations of the death of fome 
rious perfon, whom, when once the poet hat 
d a fhepherd, he has no longer any labour up- 
as bands, but can make the clouds weep, and 
wither, and the fheep hang their heads, with* 
art or learning, genius or ftudy. 

is part of Claudian*% charade? of his ruftic, 
he computes his time, not by the fucceflion of 
uls, but of harvefts ; and thofe who pafs their 
; in retreats diftant from the theatres of bufi- 
f are always leaft likely to hurry their imagi* 
m with public affairs. 

lie facility of treating public (ubjects in the pa- 

tl ftyle has incited many writers, from whom 

e judgment might have been expected, to put 

forrow or the joy which the occafion required 

the mouth of Daphne or of Thyrfis : and, as 

abfurdity may naturally be expected to make 

for another, they have written with an utter 

jgard both of life and nature ; and filled tneir 

tactions with mythological allufions, with in- 

lible fictions, and with fentiments which nei- 

pafBon nor reafon could have dictated, fines 

change which religion has made in the whole 

m of the world* 
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Auream qulfauis medtocritatem 

D/Iig/t, tutus caret obfoleti 

Sor dibits tefli, caret invidenda 

Sobrius auli. 

Hoi. 

A Mong many fanciful parallels which men of 
r% more* imagination than experience have 
* «*■ drawn between the natural and moral (late 
f the world, it has been obferved, that happinefs 
1 well as virtue confifts in mediocrity % taftAiVi 
Voi. II. M xvvsSari 
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neceflary even to him who has no other care thai 
to pais through the prefent date with cafe and bk 
ty, to avoid every extreme ; and that the middl 
path is the road of Security, on either fide of whic 
are the pitfals of vice, and the precipices of ruin. 

Thus the maxim of CItofalus the JJndian^ Mtrp 
jbtrrov, Mediocrity is beft> has been long confida 
ed as an univerfal principle, extended through ti 
whole compafs of life and nature* The experien< 
of every age feems to have given it new confirm* 
tion; and to (hew, that nothing, however ipeciot 
or alluring, is to be purfued with propriety, or a 
joyed with fafety, beyond a certain limit. 

Even the gifts of nature, which may truly t 
confidered as the mod folid and durable of all to 
reftrial advantages, are found, when they excee 
the middle point, to be no very certain caufes ( 
felicity ; and to draw the pofleflbr into many cafe 
snities, eafily avoided by others that have been Id 
bountifully enriched or adorned. We fee ever 
day women perifhing with infamy, by having bee 
too willing to fet their beauty to (how ; and others 
lefs mifcrably indeed, but yet with very (harp re 
morfe, languishing in decay, neglect, and obfcur 
ty, for having rated their youthful charms at to 
high a price. And indeed, if the opinion of Bl 
con be thought to deferve much regard, very fe 
fighs would be vented for eminent and (uperlath 
elegance of form : " For beautiful women, fcj 
4 f he, are feldom of any great accomplimments 
" becaufe they, for the moll part, ftudy behaviot 
*' rather than virtue.** 

J5vcn health and vigour, and a happy conffiti 
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a of the corpore a l frame, though, to a common 
gree, of abfolute neceffity to the enjoyment of the 
mfbrts, and to the performance of the duties of 
?; and requifite, in yet a greater meafure, to the 
romplifhment of any thing illufhious or difHn- 
iihed ; may yet, if we can judge by their appa- 
it confequences, be fbmetimes not very benefit 
1 to thole on whom they are moft liberally he- 
wed. For they that frequent the chambers of 
j fick, will generally find the fharpeft pains and 
>ft ftobborn maladies among thofe whom confi- 
ace of the force of nature betrayed to negligence 
d irregularity ; and that fupernuity of ftrength, 
lich was at once their boaft and their fnare, has 
en, in the latter part of life, no other effect 
in that it continues them long in impotence and 
guifh. 

Thefe gifts of nature are, however, always blefi- 
gs in themfelves, and to be acknowledged with 
atitude to him that gives them ; fince they are, 
their regular and legitimate confequences, pro- 
(dive of happinefs ; and prove pernicious only by 
riuntary corruption, or idle negligence. And as 
ere is little danger of purfuing them with too 
och ardour or anxiety, became no {kill or dili- 
nce can hope to procure them ; the uncertainty 
their influence upon our lives is mentioned, not 
depreciate their real value, but to reprefs the 
fcontent and envy to which their abfence often 
ves occafion in thofe who do not enough fufpecl 
eir own frailty, nor confider how much lefs is 
e calamity of not pofleffing great powers, than of 
)t ding them aright. 

Of alJ thofe things that make us faptuot \o o« 

M 2 $axx%% 
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then, there is 000c (branch vidua the ra 
cor endeavours as riches, nor any thing ma 
gerly or conftantly defired. Poverty is an ei 
ways in oar view ; an evil complicated with f 
ny drcumftances of oneafinefi and vexation, 
every man is (mdioas to avoid it. Some deg 
riches is therefore required, that we may c 
empt from the gripe of neoeffity: when this pt 
is once attained, we naturally wiih for more ; 
the evil which is regarded with fo much horror 
be yet ata greater diftance from as : as he tbi 
once felt or dreaded the paw of a lavage, wi 
beat reft till they are parted by fome barrier, 1 
may take away all poffibilky of a fecond attac 

To this point, if fear be not nnreafbnahl 
dolged, Cleobulus would perhaps not refufe t 
tend bis mediocrity. But it almoft always hap 
that the man who grows rich, changes his nc 
of poverty, ftates his wants by fane new me 
ana from flying the enemy that purfoed him, 1 
bis endeavours to overtake thofe whom be fee 
tore him. The power of gratifying his appc 
increafes their demands ; a thou&nd wiihes 1 
in upon him, importunate to be fatisfied ; and 
ty and ambition open profpe&s to delire, 1 
full grow wider, as they are more contemplai 

Thus in time want is enlarged without boi 
an eagernefs for increafe of rx>flelfions deluge 
foul, and we fink into the gulphs of defire, 
becaufe we do not fufficiently confider, thi 
real need is very loon fupplied, and all real 
ger of its invafion eafily precluded ; that the c 
of vanity being without limits, muft be deni 
/aft; and that perhap* the pain of reprefling 
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ti leafi before they have been long accuflomed t# 
compliance. 

Wbofoever (hall look needfully upon thole who 
are eminent for their riches, will not think their 
condition fiich as that he Jkould hazard hit quiet, 
and much left his virtue, to obtain it. For all that 
great wealth can give above a moderate fbrtane, it 
more room for the freaks of caprice, and more pri- 
vilege for ignorance and vice ; a quicker fucceflion 
of flatteries, and a larger circle of voluptuoufneft. 

There is one reafon {eldom remarked, which 
makes great riches left defirable. Too much wealth 
is very frequently the occaHon of poverty. He 
whom the wantonnefs of abundance has once foft- 
ened, very eafily (inks into neglect of his affairs ; 
and he that thinks he can afford to be negligent, is 
not far from being poor. He will foon be invol- 
ved in perplexities, which his inexperience will 
render unfurmountable ; he will fly for help to 
thole whole intereft it is that he mould be more 
(fiflrefled, and will be at laft torn to pieces by the 
vultures that always hover over fortunes in decay. 

When the plains of India were burnt up by a 
long continuance of drought, Hornet and Rafcbid* 
two neighbouring fhepherds, faint with third, flood 
at the common boundary of their grounds, with 
their flocks and herds panting round them, and, 
b the height of diftreft, prayed for water. On a 
fudden the air was becalmed, and the birds ceafed 
to chirp, and the flocks to bleat. They turned their 
eyes every way, and (aw a being of mighty ftature 
advancing through the valley ; whom they knew, 
upon his nearer approach* to be the &en\vit ot &&» 
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tribution. In one hand he held the (heaves of 
plenty, and in the other the fabre of deftrnduoQ. 
The fhepherds flood trembling, and would have it- 
tired before him : bat he called to them with t 
voice, gentle as the breeze that plays in the even- 
ing among the fpices of Saluta, " Fly not from 
" your benefactor, children of the daft ! I am 
€i come to offer you gifts, which only your ova 
" folly can make vain. Yon here pray for water, 
" and water I will beftow. Let me know wfih 
" how much you will be fatisfied. Speak not 
" rafhly. Qmfider, that of whatever can be en* 
" joyed by the body, excels is no lefs dangerous 
" than fcarcity. When you remember the pain 
" of thirft, do not forget the danger of fiifroct* 
" tion. Now, Hornet , tell me your requeft." 



€t 



" O being, kind and beneficent, (fays HamtC^ 
let thy eye pardon my confufion. I in treat s 
little brook, which in fummer mail never be 
dry, and in winter never overflow."—" It is 
granted," replies the genius. And immediately 
he opened the ground with his fabre, and a foun- 
tain bubbled up under their feet, which fcattered 
its rills over the meadows ; the flowers renewed 
their fragrance, the trees fpread a greener foliage, 
and the flocks and herds quenched their thirft. 

Then turning to Rafchid, the genius invited 
him likewife to offer his petition. "I requeft, 
" (fays Rafchid), that thou wilt turn the Ganges 
" through my grounds, with all his waters, and 
" all their inhabitants." Harriet was (truck with 
the greatnefs of his neighbour's fentiments ; and fe- 
cretly repined in his heart, that he had not made 
the fame petition before him; when the genius 
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K>ke : "Rafh roan, be not infatiable I Remember 
that to thee thai is nothing, which thou canft 
not nfe ; and how are thy wants greater than 
: the wants of Hamet?" Rafchid repeated hit 
efire, and pleafed himfelf with the mean appear* 
ooe that Ham ft would make in the pretence of the 
roprietor of the Ganges. The genius then retired 
wards the river, and the two fhepherds flood 
ratting die event. And as Rafchid was looking 
nth contempt upon his neighbour, on a fudden 
ras heard the roar of torrents ; and they found, by 
be mighty ftream, that the mounds of the Ganges 
rare broken. The flood rolled forward into the 
inds of Rafchid , his plantations were torn up, his 
ocks overwhelmed, he was fwept away before it* 
ad a crocodile devoured him, 
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f/ry,— /fi//ff fc«* «///<* marito, 

Ausonius. 

IHE condition of the female (ex has been fre- 
quently the (abject of companion to medi- 
cal writers ; facade their constitution of 
is fuch, that every (late of life brings its pe- 
difeafes. They are placed, according to the 
rb, between Scylla and Charybdis, with no o-. 
:hoice than of dangers equally formidable; 
hether they embrace marriage, or determine 
l.II. N v\aa 
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upon a (Ingle life, are expofed, ii 
their choice, to ftcknefs, mifery, 

It were to be wiflied, ihat fo | 
natural infelicity might not be in< 
titious and artificial raiieries ; and 
beauty we cannot behold without 
whofe delicacy wq canno^qpntero] 
dernefs, might be fuffered to enjo] 
of their forrows. But, however 
the cuftom of the world feems to 
in a kind efx confpiracy againfl 
does not appear but they had th< 
fliare in its eitablifhment; and pre 
by whomibever they were begun, 
long continuance* 'and, by confe 
authority, feem to have almoft ex 
bappinefs in whatfoever conditio 
their lives* 

If they refufe the fociety of m 
in that (late which is reafonably 
happinefs mod in their own po' 
give thofe that ohferve their con 
their converfation, any exalted nc 
ing of liberty. For whether it 
angry to fee with what incon(id< 
reft of tfeeir fex rufhes into flay- 
furd vanity with which marries 
change of their condition, and 
roines, who endeavour, by theii 
fcrt the natural liberty of their 
they are confeious, that, like 
they are free, only becaufe they \i 
to deferve the trouble of a cone 
fhtf (heir fincerity is uo,t alwa 
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r# 4km, when they declare their contempt for men ; 

I kii certain, that they generally appear to have 

* ibme great and inceflant caufe of nneafinefs ; and 

ti that many of them have at laft been perfuadfcd, 

^ by powerful rhetoricians, to try the life which they 

>* had 10 long contemned, and put on the bridal or- 

- awneat* at a tkne when they leaft became them* 
t - 

i -. What are the real cades of the difcontent and 
* impatience which the ladies always difbover in a vir* 
> gin (late, I (hall take fome other occafion to examine* 
That it is by no means to be envied for its hap- 
; pjnefs^ appears from the folicitude with which it ia 
I generally avoided; from the opinion univerfally 
prevalent among the fex, that no woman conti- 
nues Jong in h, bat becanfe fhe is not invited to 
fbrtake it ; and the difpofition which they always 
few to treat old maids as the refute of the world ; 
and from the willingnefs with which it is often 
(pitted at laft, by thofe whole experience has en- 
abled them to judge with leifare, and decide with 
authority. 

Yet fuch is the condition of life, that, whatever 
is propoled, it is ranch eafier to find reafons for 
avoiding than embracing* Marriage, though a cer- 
tain fecurity from the reproach and iblitude of an- 
tiquated virginity, has yet, as it is ufually con- 
ducted, many difadvantages ; which take away 
ranch from the plea fu re that fociety might atfbrd, if 
pleafares and pains were honeftly fharcd, and rau- 
raal confidence inviolably prefer ved* 

[ The miferies, indeed, which many ladies fufler 

ander conjugal vexations, are to be confidered with 
great pity ; becaufe their hufinnds avc oftsa toa. 

N 2 \*us*> 
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taken by them as objects of affection,: bnt forcci 
upon them by authority and violence, or by per 
fuafion and importunity, equally refiftlefs whenm 
ged by thofe whom they have been always accnfion 
ed to reverence and obey. . And it very {eldom op 
pears, that thole who are thus defpotic in the dil 
pofal of their .children, pay any: regard to the 
domeftic and perfbnal felicity ; or think it fi> muc 
to be inquired, whether they will be happy, as wbi 
ther they will be rich. 

It may be urged, however, in extenuation of thi 
crime, which parents, not in any other refpect to I 
numbered witiuribbers and aflaffins, commit, tbt 
in their eftimation, riches and happhufs are equxvi 
lent terms ; and that, having palled their lives wil 
no other wifh than that of adding acre to acre, an 
filling one bag after another, they imagine, thatthi 
have fufficiently confidered the advantage of 
daughter, when they have fecured her a large jou 
ture, and given her reafonable expectations oflivir 
in the midft of thofe fotisfaclions with which i 
had feen her parents folacing their age. 

There is an (Economical oracle received amofl 
the prudential and grave part of the world, whk 
adviles fathers to marry their daughters, left th 
Jhould marry themfelves ; by which I fuppofe it 
implied, that women, left to their own conduct, g 
nerally unite themfelves with fuch partners as a 
contribute very little to their happinefs. Who wi 
the author of this maxim, or with what intention 
was originally uttered, I have not yet difcovered 
but imagine, that however folemnly it may be tran 
milted, or however implicitly received, it can cot 

f 
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authority which, nature has denied ; it can- 
enfe one to be unjuft, kit another (hould be 
dent; nor give right to impriibn for life, left 
r fhoold be ill employed. 

at the ladies have not been wholly without 
npntatkms of giving reafim Jbr edicts not 
in their favour, mull be confiaHed by their 
A advocates. And I have indeed feldom ob- 
, that when the tendernefs or virtue of their 
ts has preferved them from forced marriage, 
ft them at large to chafe their own path in the 
nth of life, they have made any great advan- 
f their liberty : for they have generally taken 
rportunity of an independent fortune, to trifle 
their youth in the amufements of the town, 
3fe their bloom in a hurry of diverfions, re- 
g in a fucceffion too quick to leave room for 
ttled reflection ; they have grown old with- 
'owing wife, and have feen the world with- 
uning experience, and at laft have regulated 
:hoice by motives trivial as thofe of a girl, or 
nary as thofe of a mifer. 

ionihia came to town upon the death of her 
, with a very large fortune, and with the re- 
on of a much larger. She was therefore fol- 
and carefled by many men of rank, and by 
of underftanding. But, having an infatiablc- 
of pleafure, (he was not at leifure, from the 
the gardens, the theatres, vifits, aflemblies, 
lafquerades, to attend ferioufly to any propo- 
>ut was dill impatient for a new flatterer, and 
fled marriage, as always in her power : till 
le her admirers fell away ; fome wearied with 
ig, others dilgufted with her. foU^> wvdo\Jwa\ 
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offended b^berinconilancy. Shebeabdof a 
to which >fhe .wa* not invited, and was tnoi 
once forced tafitftiil at an JuTembly, for wai 
partner. In this diftref*, chance tfctew in fa 
Pbilotryphus, a man vain, glittering, and th 
kfs Ml herftlf ; who bad ipent a amail fortune i 
page and drefc, and wai (himngin the laft i 
which his tayior would ghre Mm credit. I 
been long endeavouring to retrievebis extrav 
by marriage \ and therefore foon paid bis a 
MeigutMu ; who, after fame weeks of infenfibi 
laft few him at a ball, and was wholly overa 
his performance in a minuet. They marriec 
a man cannot always dance, and PkUotrjpk 
no other method of pleafing. However, as i 
was in any great degree virions, they live tc 
with no greater unhappineis, than vacuity of 
and that taftelefiheft of life which proceeds 
fatiety of juvenile pleafures, and an utter inah 
fill their place by nobler and more fuitable et 
ments. As they have known the falhionable 
at the fame time, they agree in their notion: 
thofe fubje&s on which they ever fpeak ; and. 
able to add nothing to the ideas of each othei 
are not much inclined to convention, but v( 
ten join in one wifh, u That they could 
u more, and think lefs." 

ArgyrUy after having refuted a thoufand 
from men equal in rank and fortune, at lad 
fented to marry Coty/us, the younger brothe 
Duke ; a man without elegance of mien, bea 
pcrfon, or force of underftanding ; who, wl 
courted her, could not always forbear alluft 
her birth, and hints how cheaply (he would pu 
an alliance to fo Uiuftriou* *tam\ly» His a 
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1 the hoar of his marriage has been infufferably 
nnical ; nor has he any other regard to her than 
t arifes from bis defire that her appearance may 
difgrace him. Upon this principle, however, 
ilways orders that (he mould be gaily drefled, 
fplendidly attended ; and (he has, among all 
mortifications, the happinefs which (he always 
red, of taking place of her elder lifter. 
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Nee dicet, cur ego amicum 



Offendam in nugis P Ha nugaferia ducent 
h mala derifum femeU ■ ■ 

Hor. 

IT \a& been very frequently remarked, that 
authors are genus irritatile, a generation., very 
tafity put out of temper ; and that they feldom 
63 of giving proofs of their irafcibUity, upon the 
ffgbteft attack of criticifm, or the moil gs&dt «&&> 
modefk offers of advice and infonuaxiou* 
Vol.IL Q h% 
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As writers have generally been moft acaaai&teJ 
with one another, they hare represented this cbt- 
racier as chiefly prevailing among men of literature, 
which a more extenGve view of the world would 
have (hewn them to be diifcfed through all human 
nature; to mingle itfelf with every fpecies of am* 
biiion, and dehre of applaufe ; and to difcover 
its effects with greater or lefs reflraint, and air 
der difguifes more or lefs artful, in every place, 
and in every condition. 

The quarrels of writers, indeed, are more ob- 
served, becaufe they neceilarUy appeal to the deri- 
lion of the public. Their enmities are incited by 
applaufe* from their parties, and prolonged by 
treacherous encouragement for general diverfionj 
and when the con teft happens to rife high betweei 
men of genius and learning, its memory is conti- 
nued for the fame reafbn as it was at firft inflamed, 
becaufe it gratifies the malevolence or curiofity of 
readers, and relieves the vacancies of life with t- 
mu lenient and laughter. The perfbnal difputeftj 
therefore, of authors are fbraetimes tranfmitted to 
poftcrity, when the grudges and heart-buroiogft 
of men lefs confpieuous, though carried on with 
equal bitternefs, and productive of greater evils, 
are expofed to the knowledge of thole only whom 
they nearly affect, and Tutored to pafs off and be 
forgotten among common and cafual tranfachons. 

The.refentment which the difcovery of a frok 
or folly produces, mull bear a certain proportion 
to our pride ; and will regularly be more acrimo- 
nious as pride is more immediately the principle of 
action. In whatever therefore we wifh or imaooo 
purfejves to excel, we. (ball ajwaja be difpleafedta 
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lave out claims to- reputation difputed ; and gene* 
TtDy more difpleafcd, iftbe accompli fhment be fuch 
tt Cin expect repotation only for its reward. For? 
thto reafbn it is common to find men break out in- 
to rage at any insinuations to the difadvantage of 
their wit, who have born with great patience re-* 
fleftions on their morals ; and of women it has 
beeti always known, that no cenfure wounds fa 
deeply, or rankles fo long, as that which charges 
them with want of beauty. 

As men frequently fill their imaginations with 
trifling parfuits, . and pleafe themfelvcs moft with 
things of fmajl importance, I have known the moft 
fevere and lading malevolence often excited by un- 
hcky cenfures, which would have fallen without 
*fiy effect, had they not happened to wound a 

E remarkably tender. Gujtulus, who valued 
Jelf upon the nicety of his palate, difmherifed , 
his eldeft (on, for telling him, that the wine which 
be was then commending, was the fame which 
k had Cent away the day before as not fit to be 
Atmk. Procu/tts withdrew his kindnefs from a 
nephew, whom he had always confidered as the 
tooft promifmg genius of the age, for happening 
forpraife in his prefence the graceful horfemanfhip 
of Mar ius. And Fortttmo, when he was privy 
councilor, procured a clerk to be difmifled from 
One of the puWrc offices, in which he was emi- 
nent for his fkill and afliduity, becaufe he had 
been heard to fay over a bottle, that there was 
mother man in the kingdom, on whofe fid II at 
milliards he would lay his money again ft Fortunh's. 

Felicia and Floretia had been bred up in one 
loufe, and fhared all the pleafutet and tutautciRAVfc 

O a <& 
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of infancy together. They entered upon life at 
the fame time, and continued thtir confidence and 
friendship ; confulted each other in every change of 
their drefs, and every admiflion of a new lover; 
thought every diveruon more entertaining when* 
ever it happened that both were prefent ; and when 
feparate, juftified the conduct, and celebrated the 
excellencies of one another. Such was their inti- 
macy, and fuch their fidelity ; till a birth-night 
approached, when Floretta took one morning an 
opportunity, as they were consulting upon new 
doaths, to advife her friend not to dance at the 
ball ; and informed her, that her. performance the 
year before had not anfwered the expectation whim 
her other accomplimments had raifed. Felicia com- 
mended her Sincerity, and thanked her for the ca- 
tion ; but told her, that (he danced to pleafe her- 
felf, and was in very little concern what the mea 
might take the liberty of laying ; but that, if her 
appearance gave her dear Floretta any uneafinefi, 
fhe would ftay away, Floretta had now nothing 
left, but to make new protections of finccrity an 
affection ; with which Felicia was fo well fausfied* 
that they parted with more than ufual fondneS. 
They (till continued to vifit ; with this only dif- 
ference, that Felicia was more punctual than be- 
fore ; and often declared how high a value (he pot 
upon finccrity ; how much (he thought that good' 
nefs to be efteemed, which would venture to admo- 
ni(h a friend of an error ; and with what gratitude 
advice was to be received, even when it might hip- 
pen to proceed from miftake. 

In a few months Felicia, with great feriouthefs, 

told Floretta, that though her beauty was fuch as 

gave charms to whatever {he did, and bexqualifi- 
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cations lb extenfive, that (he could not fail of ex- 
cellence in any attempt ; yet (he thought herfelf 
obliged by the duties of friendfhip to inform her, 
that if ever (he betrayed want of judgment, it was 
by too frequent compliance with felicitations to 
fiog; for that her manner was lomewhat ungrace- 
fel, and her voice had no great compafs. It is 
true, (ays Fhrttto, when I lung three nights ago 
st Lady Sprightly $, I was hoarfe with a cold; but 
I fing tor my own fatisfadion, and am not in the 
lesft pain whether I am liked. However, my dear 
Fdiaa'% kindnefs is not the lefs, and I (hall always 
think myfelf happy in fo true a friend. 

From this time, they never law each other with* 
Wt mutual profeflions of efteero, and declarations 
of confidence ; but went (bon after into the coun- 
try to vifit their relations : and when they came 
back, were prevailed on, by the importunity of 
new acquaintance, to take lodgings in different 
parts 0/ the town ; and had frequent occaOon when 
they met, to bewail the diftance at which they were 
placed, and the uncertainty which each experien- 
ced of finding the other at home. 

Thjis are the fondeft and firmed friendftups dif- 
Jolved, by fuch opennefs and fincerity as interrupts 
our enjoyment of our own approbation, or recals 
as to the remembrance of thofe failings which we 
are more willing to indulge than to correct. 

It is by no means neceiTary to imagine, that he 
vbo is offended at advice, was ignorant of the 
bolt, and relents the admonition as a falfe charge ; 
for perhaps it is mod natural to be enraged, when 
there is the OxQngell cQnviction of our own @&\\u 

\NV&e. 
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"While we can eafily defend our character, wean 
no more difhirbcd at an accufation, than we «f 
alarmed by on enemy whom we are fure to con* 
quer } and whofe attack therefore will bring as bo< 
nour without danger. Bot when a roan feels dM 
reprebenfion of a friend feconded by bis own heart/ 
he is eafily heated into refeniment and revenge J 
either becaufe he hoped, that the fault of which M 
was confeious, hadefcaped the notice of others > of 
that his friend had looked upon it with tendernsfi 
and extenuation, and excofed it for the fake of hit 
other virtues ; or that he bad coofidered him as too 
wife to need advice, or too delicate to be raocfcaJ 
with reproach t or becaufe no man can feel without 
pain thofe reflections roufed, which he has been en- 
deavouring to lay afleep j and when pain has pfP 
duced anger, who would not willingly believe, 
that it ought to be discharged on others, rttW 
than on bimfelf ? 

The refentment produced by fincerity, whatever { 
be its immediate caufe, is fo certain, and generally i 
fb keen, that very few have magnanimity fufScient 
for the practice of a doty, which, above raoft o- 
thcrs, expofes its votaries to hardfhips and pcrfe* 
anions ; yet friendmip without it is of a very little 
value ; fince the great u(e of fo clofe an intimacy? 
is, that our virtues may be guarded and encoura- 
ged, and our vices reprefled in their firft appear* 1 
ance, by timely vigilance and early reroonftrancet . 

It is decreed by Providence, that nothing trulj^ 
valuable (hall be obtained in our preterit (late, bo*' 
with difficulty and danger ; and he that hopes ft?? 
that pleafure which is to be gained by an unrc~ 
drained communication of fentiments, muft dar*? 
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to hazard, by unpleafing troths, that regard which 
he afpires to merit. The chief rale to be obierved 
in the exercife of this dangerous office, is, to pre- 
ferve it pure from all mixture of intereft or vanity ; 
to forbear admonition or reproof, when our con- 
fciences tell us, that they are incited, not by the 
hopes of reforming faults, but the defire of Yhew- 
ing our difcernment, or gratifying our own pride 
by the mortification of another. It is not indeed 
certain, that the moft refined caution will find a 
proper time for bringing a roan to the knowledge* 
of his own failings, or the mod jealous benevor 
leoce reconcile him to that judgment by which 
they are detected : but he who endeavours only the 
happinefs of another, will always have either the 
ktisfa&ion of obtaining or delerving kindnefs : if 
be facceeds, he benefits his friend ; and if he fails, 
be h;| at lead the confeioufnefs that he fuffers on* 
ly for doing well, 
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Xutta recordanti lux eft ingrata gravifque, 

Nulla f tut cujus mn mminifle vclit. 

Jbipliat atatis ftatium fibi vir tonus ; hoc eft 

Vhcre bis, vita po£e priore frui. 

Mart. 

>0 few of the hoars of life are filled up with ob- 
\ jects adequate to the mind of man, and fo 
** frequently are we in want of prefent pleafure 
employment, that we are forced to have recourfe 
cay moment to the pad and futuxc fox fa\^- 
-Vox. II. P ?uhxv& 
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portal fitfs&fikms ; and fill up {he vacuiti 
pcioty byrecoUedkm of former <£pftdentj 
pparKmofeyentttocpm*. -, ' 

I cannot bat consider Ail neceJEty of 
pneveiyi^frr matter on which the attei 
te employed, u*£rong woof pfabefai 
fcWHtliutDfeof^bc fidofnww wi 
feafan to believe, that ptbefr animals have 
cnlties, or owe extenhve capacities, thai 
lervation of themiejves, or pt their (pedes, 
They feem.alwnrs to be fell? employed, 
completely at cue without employment, l 
intdlednal naileries or pleafures, and tfc 
exuberance of nnderfianding to lay oat a 

•*» *5 ^%t% *• *?P J** ?*H 
pdapted to their bodies, with tew other i 

joch as corporal pain or pleafure imprefa a] 

. Of maawnr. w^ich maltqs $ law M 
excellence pf the human u>u), and which hi 
influence upon all its other powers, but a 
lion has been allotted to the animal world, 
not find the grief with which the dams 1 
Jofs of their young, proportionate to the j 
with which they carets, the aSckrity with i 
feed, or the vehemence wkh which th 
f hem. Their regard for their offspripg, 
before their eyes, is sot, in appearance, 
that of a human parent : but when it is ta 
it is very foon forgotten ; and if it is ati 
phfence brought again, wholly dUW$afd« 

That they have very little remembran 
thing once out of the reach of their fenle*» 
jfly power pf costing the prefent witJ 
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•gulttiag their cooclfifiona from ctpericncri 
r gathered from thie, that their inicllc&a arc 
ed in their full perfection. The (parrow that 
tcbed laft (pring, makes her firft aeft the en* 
eafon, of the Mine materia]*} and with tha 
rr f at in any following yoar ) and the heo 
*s and fhelters her firft brood of chickens 
1 the prudence that (he ever attains. 

it been aftedby men who love to perplex any 
hat is plain to common understandings , how? 
differs from inftintf . And Pwr has with no 
»roprkty made Sebmci himJttf dcekir, that 
inguifli them it ths foot's ignorant^ and th$ 
r prid*. To gfve an accurate anfwer to a 
p> of which the terms are net completely 
;ood, h irapoffible. But furery be that con* 
tea a (hip and a bird's neft, will not be long 
t finding out, that the idea of the one was 
ed at once, and continued through all tbq 
live defcents of the fpecies, without variation 
rovement } and that the other* it the rcfulr of 
nentt compared with experiments, which hat 
, by accumulated observation, from lefs tq 
excellence, and exhibits the collective know* 
f different agta, and various profeftont. 

lory is the purveyor of reafbn, the power 
places thofe images before the mind upon 
the judgment is to be exercMed, and wbicli 
et up the determinations that are once puflT- 
the rules of future action, or ground* of fub- 
t conclufions* 

, indeed, the faculty of remembrance which, 
faid to place us in the <;lafo o£ nm& fcvs&w 

P 2 * 
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If we were to acl only in confcquence of (bine im- 
mediate impulfe, and receive no direction from in- 
ternal motives of choice, we mould be pawed for 
ward by an invincible fatality, without any powa 
or reafbn, to prefer one thing to another, beenfi 
we coold make no comparifon bat of obje&s wind 
might both happen to be prefent. 

We owe to memory not only the increafe of on 
knowledge, and our progrefs in rational inqoiries, 
bat many other intellectual pkaiures. Indeed, al- 
moft all that we can be (aid to enjoy, is paft or fu- 
ture. The prefent is in perpetual motion, leaves u 
as (bon as it arrives, ceafes to be prefent as fbonu 
its orefence is perceived, and is only known to have 
edited by the effects which it leaves behind. The 
greatdt part of oar ideas arifes, therefore, from the 
view before or behind us ; and we are happy or in- 
ferable, according as we are affected by the furvey 
of our life, or our profpe&s of future exittence. 

With regard to futurity, when events are atftch 
a diftance from us, that we cannot take the whole 
concatenation into our view, we have generally 
power enough over our imagination to turn it op- 
on pleafing feenes ; and can promife ourfelves riches, 
honours, and delights, without intermingling thole 
vexations and anxieties with which all human en- 
joyments are polluted. If fear breaks in on one 
fide, and alarms us with dangers and difappoint- 
ments, we can call in hope on the other, to fohce 
us with rewards, and efcapes, and victories : fo 
that we are feldom without means of palliating re- 
mote evils ; and can generally footh ourfelves to 
tranquillity, whenever any troubkibme prefige 
happens to attack us. 
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It it therefore, I believe, much more common 
for die foh'tary tnd thoughtful, to amufe themfelves 
with fchemes of the future, thtn reviews of the paft. 
For the future is pliant and ductile, and will be eafi- 
ly moulded by a ftrong imagination into any form. 
But the images which memory prefents, are of a 
flubbora and untraceable nature ; the objects of re- 
membrance have already exifted, and left their figna* 
tore behind them imprefled upon the mind, to ai 
to defy all attempts of rafure, or of change. 

At the fatisfactions therefore arifine from memo* 
ry are left arbitrary, they are more folid, and are 
indeed the only joys which we can- call our own; 
Whatever we have once reported, as Dry den ex- 
prefles it, in the /acred treafitre of the paft f is out 
of the reach of accident or violence ; nor can be 
loft either by oar own weaknefs, or another's ma* 
lice. 



-Non tamen srritum 



Quodcunque retro eft, efficiet; tteque 
Diffinget, infeflumque redder, 
Quod fugtens femel bora vexit. 

There is certainly no greater happinefs, than to 
be able to look back on a life ufefully and virtuouf- 
ly employed ; to trace our own progrefs in exigence 
by loch tokens as excite neither fliame nor forrow. 
Life in which nothing has been done or fuffered 
to difringuifh one day from another, is to him that 
has pafled it, as if it had never been, except that 
be is confeious how ill he has hufbanded the great 
depofit of hi* Creator. Life made mqaotabW fa^ 
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crimen and saVctfified through its several periods 
by wkkcdnefs, is indeed aSbtj reviewed^ betst* 
viewed osJy wish horror ami reraorfc* 

■ 

The great con&kratioa whkh ought tobfliieaol 
as in the nfe of the prefimt moment* k to anal 
from the efiee\ which, as. well or itt applied, il 
amft have upon the time to comer .for tbooajbifta 
w&aal ckiftence be inconceivably (hort, yet its efc 
fcfts are unlimited; and there a not thn fifttM 
point of time bat may extend its confeqaenca, 
okher to oar hart or our advantage, through ell eter- 
nity, asid jpre at reason tOr rjanembet k foetftt 
with angaiin oreaoltattoo. 

The time of fife in which memory leests ptrn> 
enlacry to daim predominance over the other meat 
ties ot the aiind* U oin* declining age. Ithaataea 
remarked by former writers, that old men are .ge- 
nerally narrative, and fall eafily into recitals of 
tranfadtions, and accounts of paribus known to 
them in t^eir youth. When we approach the verge 
of the grave, it is more eminently true, that 

Vitafumma lrcv\s y /pern nos veM incboare longam* 

* 

We have no longer any poflibility of great vicifli- 
tades in oar favour : the changes which are to hap- 
pen in the world, will come too late for our ac- 
commodation ; and thofe who have no hope before 
them, and to whom their prefent date ia peisral 
and irkfome, mud: of neceffity turn their thoughts 
back to try what retrofpeel will afford them. It 
ought therefore to be the care of thofe who wHh ta 
pais the lad hours with comfort, to lay up fuch a 
~ ie tf pleafiag ideas, aafhali fuopott theex* 
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pence* of that time, which is to depend wholly op* 
on the fund already acquired. 



- Petite hirtCy juvenefque finefque, 

Ftnem ammo certum, tniferifque viatica cams. 

In youth, however unhappy, we folace our* 
Hves with the hope of better fortune ; and, how- 
ever vicious, appeafe our confciences with inten- 
tions of repentance : but the time conies at laft, in 
which life has no more to promife, in which happi- 
nefs can be drawn only from recollection, and vir? 
tue wil} be all that wc can recoiled with pleafure. 
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JUibi tarda fiumt ingrctaque tempore. 

Ho*. 

To the RAMBLER. 

Mr Rambler, 

r Am no great admirer of grave writings, and 
I therefore very frequently lay your papers afide 
* before I have read them through : yet I can- 
ot but confefs, that, by flow degrees, you have, 
jled my opinion of your underftanding*, aa&ifcvax* 
Vol. 11. <£ tao\J^\ 
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though I believe it would be long before I mould 
be prevailed upon to regard you with much kiod- 
xiels, you have, however, more of my efteem than 
thofe whom 1 fometimes make happy with opportu- 
nities to fill my tea-pot, or pick up my ran. I 
{hall therefore chufe you for the confident of my \ 
diflrefles, and afk your counfel with regard to dvQ ] 
means of conquering or efcaping tbera ; though I 
never expect from you any of that foftnefs and pli- , 
ancy which cpnftitutes the perfection of a compa- 
nion for the ladies : as, in the place where I now 
am, I have recourfe to the maftifF for protection, 
though I have no intention of making him a lap* 
dog. 

My mamma is a very fine lady, who ha« mart* 

numerous, and more frequent affemblies at btf ' 
houfe, than any other perion in the fame- quarter 
of the town. I was bred from my earlieft infancy 
in a perpetual tumult of pleafure ;* and remember 
to have heard of little elle than meflages, vifitty 
play-houfes, and balls ; of the aukwardnefs of one 
woman, and the coquetry of another ; the charm- 
ing convenience of fome riling fa (h ion, the difficul- 
ty of playing a new game, the incidents of a maf- 
querade, and the dreiles of a court-night. I knew, 
before I was ten years old, all the rules of paying 
and receiving yifits, and to how much civility eve- 
ry one of my acquaintance was entitled ; and was 
able to return, with the proper degree of referve, 
or of vivacity, the dated and eftabitfhed anfwer to 
every compliment : fo that I was very foon celebra- 
ted as a wit, and a beauty ; and had heard before 
I was thirteen, all that is ever (aid to a young la- 
dy. My mother was generous to fo uncommon a 
f&jgretj as to be pleated with my advance into life; 
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owed me, without envy or reproof, to enjoy 
te happinefs with herfelf ; though moft wo-* 
out her own age were very angry to fee 
girls fo forward) and many fine gentlemen 
r, how cruel it was to throw new chains up* 
tkind, and to tyrannise over them at the 
ne with her own charms, and thofe of her? 
ar* 

re now lived two and twenty years, an! 
ifled of each year nine moaths in town, and 
t Richmond 2 fo that my time has been 
iDiformly in the (ante company, and the 
irokraents; efcoept as fafhkm has tntrodu~ 
v diverfions, or the revolutions of the gay 
have afforded new fuccemons of wits and 

However, my motlier is lb good an ceco- 
df pleafure, that I have no (pare hoars op- 
hands ; for every morning brings fome new 
tment, and every night is homed away by 
effity of making our appearance at different 

and of being with one lady at the opera, 
th another at the card-table. 

m the time came of fettling our (cheme of 
for the fummer, it was determined that I 
pay a vifit to a rich aunt in a remote coun* 
s you know the chief convention of all vi* 
the fpring arifes from a communication of 
iiner in which time is to be palled till winter, 
» great relief to the barrennefs of our topics, 
te the pleafures that were in (tore for me, to 
1 my uncle's (eat, with the park and gardens, 
rming walks, and beautiful waterfalls : and 
we told me how much the envied me, and 
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what fatisfaclion (he had once enjoyed in afituatioa 
of the fame kind. 

As we are all credulous in onr own favour, and 
willing to imagine fome latent fatisfaclion in any 
thing which we have not experienced, I will con- 
fefs to you, without reftraint, that I had fuffered 
my head to be filled with expectations of Come 
namelefs pleafure in a rural life ; and that I hoped 
lor the happy hour that mould fet me free from 
noife, and flutter, and ceremony ; difmifs me to 
the peaceful (hade, and lull me in content and 
tranquillity. To (blace myfelf under the mifay 
of delay, I (bmetimes heard a fractious lady of my 
acquaintance read paitorals ; I was delighted with 
fcarce any talk but of leaving the town ; and never 
went to bed, without dreaming of groves, and 
meadows, and fnfking lambs. 

At length I had my cloaths in a trunk, and law 
the coach at the door ; I fprung in with edhuy, 
quarrelled with my maid for being too lone in di- 
king leave of the other fervants, and rejoiced as the 
ground grew lefs which lay between me and the 
completion of my wifhes. A few days brought 
me to a large old houfe, encompafled on three fides 
with woody hills, and looking from the front on a 
gentle river; the fight of which renewed all my ex- 
pectations of pleafure, and gave mefbme regret for 
having lived fo long without the enjoyment which 
thefe delightful fcenes were now to afford me. My 
aunt came out to receive me, but in a drefs fo far 
removed from the prefent fafhion, that I conU 
fcarcely look upon her without laughter; which 
would have been no kind requital for the trouble 
which /he had taken to mjke Utfelf fine againfi my 
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-rival. The night and the next morning were dri- 
en along with inquiries about our family. My 
mt then explained oar pedigree, and told me ftories 
Fmy great grandfather's bravery in the civil wars; 
or was it lets than three days before I could per- 
ude her to leave me to myfelf. 

At laft oeconomy prevailed ; (he went in the ufual 
tanner about her own affairs, and I was at liberty 

> range in the wildernefs, and fit by the cafcade. 
lie novelty of the objects about me pleafed me for 
while ; but after a few days they were new no 
roger ; and I loon began to perceive, that the coun- 
y was not my element ; that (hades, and flowers, 
id lawns, and waters, had very fbon exhaufted 
1 their power of pleating ; and that I had not in 
lyielf any fond of fatisfaltion with which I could 
ipply the lofs of my cuftomary amufements. 

I unhappily told my aunt, in the firft warmth of 
nr embraces, that I had leave to (lay with her ten 
«eks. Six only are yet gone, and how (hall I live 
rough the remaining four? I go out, and return ; 

pluck a flower, and throw it away ; I catch an 
itec?, and when I have examined its colours, fet 

at liberty ; I fling a pebble into the water, and fee 
ne circle fpread after another. When it chances 

> rain, I walk in the great hall, and watch the 
linute-hand upon the dial ; or play with a litter of 
ittens, which the cat happens to have brought in 
lucky time. 

My aunt is afraid I (hall grow melancholy,; and 
leretbre encourages the neighbouring gentry to vifit 
1. They came at firil with great eagernefs to fee 
ie fine lady from London :. but when we met> we 
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had no on—win topic on which weoooid co 
they had dp curiobty after f"f*> operas, 
fie; aad I find at little iatiifaclkNi from t 
counts of the quarrels, or tttiancet of i 
whose names, when once I can efcape, 1 1 
yer hear. The women have now Ken me 
how my gown is made, and are (atisned ; 
ase generally afraid of me, and lay iMe, beca 
think therafckes not at liberty «o calk 




Thus at* I condemned to soKtnde; t 
moves dowry forward, and I Jeetbedawn witl 
nefs,becatiieicot)£dertbeaight«8 atagreatt 
I have tried to sleep by a brook, but find i 
mora ioetfecmai ; ib that I am forced to kx 
at leail twelve hoars, without vifia, withou 
without laughter, and without flattery. 1 i 
caufe I am dnguftod with fitting ftili, and fi 
becaufc I am weary with walking. I have 
ttvetoa&ion, nor any objecl of lore, or r. 
fear, or inclination. I cannot dreft with fy 
I have neither rival nor admirer. 1 canno 
without a partner,, nor be kind or cruel 
a lover. 

Such is the life of JfrtWifl, and foch it i 
to continue tor a month to come. I have 
declared againft eriftence, nor called upon 
ftinies to cot my thread ; but I have fincerel 
ued not to condemn myfeif to fuch anotb 
mer, nor too haftily to flatter myfelf with 
nefs. Yet I have heard, Mr Rambler 9 ofth 
never thought themselves fo much at eafe a* 
litude; and cannot but futpeft it to be forae 
other my own fault, that, without great p; 
ther of mind or body, J am thas weary of i 
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? current of youth ((agnates ; and that I am 
ling in a dead calm, for want of foroe ex* 
tnpulfe. I (hall therefore think you a bene- 
o our fex, if you will teach roe the art of 
lone ; for I am confident, that a thoufand 
houfand ladies, who affect to talk with ec- 
>f the pleafuresof the country, are in reali- 
: me, longing for the winter, and wtthing to 
vered from themfelTes by company and <U« 



Jam, Sir, jour's, 

E9PHBM4* 
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mine perpetuo torrens felet acrius ire 3 
Zed t amen hac brevis eft, ilia per ennis aqua* 

Ovid. 



is obferved by thole who have written on 
be conftitution of the human body, and the 
riginal of thofe difeafes by which it is afflifted, 
rvery man comes into the world morbid ; that 

is no temperature fo exactly regulated, but 
3L.II. R that 
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that feme humour is fjrally predominant; and that we 
are generally impregnated, in our firft entrance up- 
on life, with the feeds of that malady, which, m 
time, tiuil bring us to the grave. 

This remark has been extended by others to the 
intellechx.d faculties. Some that imagine themfclves 
to have looked with more than common penetrt- 
ticn into h-man nature, have endeavoured to per- 
luade 1:5. that each man is born with a mind pecu- 
liarly formed tor certain purfuits, and with oeCres 
unalterably determined to particular objects, from r 
which the attention cannot be long diverted ; and j* 
which, as they are well or ill ufed, muft prodoce ' 
the praile or blame, the happinefs or mifery of bis • 
future life. 

This poGtion has not indeed been hitherto pro- 
ved with ftrength proportionate to the confidence ; 
with which it has been advanced ; and perhaps '• 
will gain much prevalence by a dole crammarion. 

If the doctrine of innate ideas be itfelf difputable, : 
there feems to be little hope of efbblifhing an opi- 
nion, which fuppofes that even complications of : 
ideas have been given us at our birth, and that we • 
are made by nature ambitious, or covetous, before 
we know the meaning of either power or money. 

Yet, as every variety of circumftances changes ■ 

our pofition with refpeel to the things about us, fo \ 

as to lay us open to the aflaults of particular dan- J 

gers, and fubjecls us to inconveniences from which J 

any other fhaation is exempt ; as a public or a pri- •} 

vate life, youth and age, wealth and poverty, have & 
all fome evil clofely adherent, which is only to be 

efcaped 
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• quitting the (late to which it is annexed, 
tting to the incumbrances of fbme other 
: fo it cannot be denied, that every differ* 
be ftructure of the mind has its advanta- 
3 wants ; and that failures and defects be- 
rable from humanity, however the powers 
anding be extended or contracted, thei? 
ne fide or the other, always be an avenue 
nd mifearriage. 

eem to be feme fouls fuited to great, and 
ittle employments ; fome formed to foar 

I take in wide views, and others to gro- 
: ground, and confine their regard to a 
here. Of thefe the one is always in dan- 
Dming ufelefs by a faring negligence, the 
a fcrupulous folicitude; the one collects 
s but confufed and indiftinct ; the other 

II minute accuracy, but without compafs, 
ut dignity. 

neral error of thofe who poflefs powerful 
ted understandings, is, that they form 
f too great extent, and flatter themfelves 
ently with fuccefs. They feel their own 
>e great, and, by the complacency with 
•ry man furveys himfelf, imagine it dill 
They therefore look out for undertakings 

their abilities, engage in them with very 
ution, imagine that every obftruction will 

and that, without any premeditated mea- 

y (hall be able to find expedients in all 

They are naturally apt to confider all 

maxims as below their regard, to treat 

?mpt thofe fecurities and resources which 

ow themfelves obliged to provide ; and 

R 2 think 
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think it defpicable to obtain their purpofes by efta- 
blifhed means and common gradations. 

i 

This precipitation, which is incited by die pride 
of intellectual fuperiority, is very often fatal to gtofc 
deugns. The ftrength and refolation of the com: 
bat are feldom equal to the vehemence of the charge. 
He that meets with an oppoGtion which he did not 
expect, very quickly lows his courage, and top 
foon confiders the enterprife as defperate, only be- 
caufe he had before concluded it cafy. The vio- 
lence of his firft onfet is fucceeded by a lading and 
unconquerable languor ; the mifcarriage feizes his 
imagination ; the conviction of the unreafonable 
confidence with which he had flattered his own de- 
fires, makes him fearful of giving way to new 
hopes ; the contemplation of an attempt, in which 
he has fo far fallen below the expectations which 
he had railed, is always painful and vexatious. He 
therefore naturally turns his attention to more pka> 
ling objects, and habituates his imagination to Ci- 
ther entertainments, till, by flow degrees, he qutts 
his firft purfuit, and fuffers fome other project to 
take poiTeflion of his thoughts ; in which the fame 
ardour of mind promifes him again certain fuccefs, 
and which difappointments of the fame kind com- 
pel him to abandon. 

Thus too much vigour in the beginning of an 
undertaking, often intercepts and prevents that • 
fteadinefs and perfeverance, which is always necef- 
fary in the conduct of any complicated fcheme, 
where many interefts are to be connected, many 
movements to be adjufted, and the joint effort of 
diftinct and independent powers to be directed to a 
tingle point. In all important events which have 

been 
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fuddenly brought to pafs, chance hat been 
ent rather than reafon ; and therefore, how 
bole who feemed to prefide in the tranfac* 
may have been celebrated by fuch as loved or 
them, fucceeding timet have commonly con* 
I them as fortunate rather than prudent. E* 
defign in which the connection is regularly 
from the firft motion to thelaft, muft be 
1 and executed by calm intrepidity ; and re- 
not only courage not to be turned afide by 
r, but conflancy not to be wearied with fa- 
, and contrivance not to be exhaufted by 
iments. 

the performances of human art, at which 
:>k with praifeor wonder, are inftances of 
rfiftlefs force of perfeverance. It is by this 
lie quarry becomes a pyramid, and that di« 
:ountries are united with canals. If a man 
■> compare the effect of a (ingle ftroke of the 
ix, or of one impreflion of the fpade, with 
neral defign and lad effect, he would be o- 
iclmed by the fenfe of their difproportion : 
ofe petty operations, inceflantly continued, 
furmount the greateft difficulties ; and moun- 
are levelled, and oceans bounded, by die 
r force of human beings. 

is therefore of the utmoft importance, that 
who have any intention of deviating from the 
1 roads of life, and acquiring a- reputation 
or to the common names which are hourly 
ig into oblivion, and fwept jiway by Time a- 
the refufe of Fame, (hould add to their rea- 
and their fpirit, the power of perfifting in 
purpofes j acquire the art of lapping what 

they 
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they cannot better, and die habit of vai 
obftinatc refinance by obfbnate attacks. 

The (Indent who wonld build his know 
fobd .foundations, and proceed by juft d 
the pinnacles of troth, is directed by the g 
lofopher of France to begin by doubting of 
exigence. In like manner, whoever won 
pleteany ardnons and intricate enterprile, fl 
Jbon as hb imagination can cool after the i 
of hope, place before his own eyes every 
embarraflment that may retard or defeat hi 
(honid firft queftion the probability of face 
then endeavour to remove the objections 
has railed. It is proper, fays old Marh 
exercHe yemr horte on the raoft inconveo 
of the courfe, that if he mould, in the i 
forced upon it, he may not be difcourage 
Horace adviles his poetical friend, to confid 
day as the lad which he mail enjoy, beo 
will always give pleafure which we receive 
our hopes. If we alarm ourfelves befc 
with more difficulties than we really find, 
be animated by unexpected facility with 
(pint : and if we find our cautions and fe 
fied by the conlequence, there will howe\ 
pen nothing againft which provifion has n 
made ; no hidden (hock will be received, i 
the main fcheme be difconcerted. 

There is indeed (bme danger, left he that t 

puloufly balances probabilities, and too p 

^^^ cioufly forefees obuacles, mould remain alw 

^^^^^Aue of inaction, without venturing upon a 

^ ^Vhi which he will think it not unlikely that 

vend his labour without advantage. But p 

L m defpc 
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ce is not the fault of thofe who require 
led againft precipitation, nor will they 
e, fear to intrude into their contempla- 

13 neceflary to allay the effervefcence of 
d fancy. As Des Cartes has kindly 
v a man may prove to himfclf his own 

if once he can be prevailed upon to que- 
(b the ardent and adventurous will not 
ithout finding fome plaufible extenuation 
iteft difficulties. And, indeed, fuch is the 
y of all human affairs, that iecurity and 
.* equal follies ; and as it is preemption 
ance to anticipate triumphs, it is weak- 
cowardice to prognofticate mifcarriages* 
have been (topped in their career of hap- 
icient to (hew the uncertainty of human 

and there are not wanting fuch inftances 
obtained againft all appearances, as may 
he boldeft flights of genius if they are 

by refolute perfeverance. 



t'-y ,v* \ 
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S J *, 

r Had lately a very remarkable dream, which 

made fo ftrong an imprei&on on me, that I 

w remember it every word ; and if you are not 

tter employed, you may read the relation of it 

follows. 

Vol. 11. S V&&a*&X 
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Methought I was in the midft of a verj 
taining let of company, and extremely A 
in attending to a Jively conversation ; wb 
fndden I perceived one olFtbe aoft (hocking 
imagination can frame, advancing towai 
She was drefled in black, her fldn was contra* 
to a tboufand wrinkles, her eyes cjeep fi 



tyejj, anjjher ccfrpiexjan 
conntenance of death. Her looks were 
terror and unrelenting feverity, and hei 
armed with whips andfeorpion*. As (bo 
came near, J^tti-p horrid &1f?fp •fld 4 *° 
chilled my verrMood, (he'ofcr me fellow I 
obeyed; and (he led me through ragged pal 
jet with briars and thorns, into a deep folk 
ley. Wbere-ever (he pafle<J, the jading ver< 
thctnd feattttita ftps i .her pdfflential br 
fecled the air with malignant vapours, obfci 
luftre of the fun, and involved die fair 
heaven in universal gloom. Difinal howl 
(bunded through, the forfeit, foomavery bal< 
the night-raven uttered his dreadful note, 
profpeel was filled with defolation and horr 
the midft of this tremendous fcene, my e: 
guide addrefled me in the felkwing.nwnnf 

*' Retire with me, O ra(h unthinking 
€t from the. vain allurements of .a deceitful 
" and learn that pleafure was riot defif 
" portion of human life. Man was 1 
" mourn, and to be wretched. This is th 
" tion of aUVelow theftars; and whoevei 
*' vour? to pppofe it, ads in contradiclio 
i€ will of heaven. Fly then from the ! 
< c cbantnwnfs of youth and fecial delig] 
" J?Cie coofecrate thy folitary hours to 1 
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• c tion and woe. Mifery is the duty of all fubluna- 
*' ry beings ; and every enjoyment is an offence 
mt to the Deity; who is to be worfliipped only by 
" the mortification of every fenfe of pleafure, and 
4t the everlafting exercife of fighs and tears." 

This melancholy picture of life quite funk my 
fpirits, and feemed to annihilate every principle of 
joy within me. f threw myfelf beneath a Mailed 
yew, where the winds blew cold and difmal 
round my head, and dreadful apprehenfions chill* 
ed my heart. Here I refolved to lie till the 
hand of death, which I impatiently invoked, 
mould put an end to the miferies of a life fo deplo- 
rably wretched. In this fad fituation I (pied oa 
one hand of me a deep muddy river, whole heavy 
waves rolled on in flow fullen murmurs. Here I 
determined to plunge ; and was juft upon the brink, 
when I found myfelf fuddenly drawn back. I 
turned about, and was furprifed by the fight of the 
tovelielt object I had ever beheld. The mod en- 
gaging charms of youth and beauty appeared in all 
her form ; effulgent glories fparkled in her eyes, 
and their awful fplendours were fattened by the 
gent left looks of companion and peace. At her ap- 
proach, thefrightful fpeclre who had before torment- 
ed me, vanifhed away, and with her all the horrors 
me had caufed. The gloomy cloudsb Tightened in- 
to chearful fun-ftiine, the groves recovered their 
verdure, and the whole region looked gay and 
blooming as the garden of Eden. I was quite 
tranfported at this unexpected change, and revi- 
ving pleafu re began to clad my thoughts; when, 
with a look of inexprembfe fwectncu, my beau- 
teous deliverer thus uttered her divine mftru&ions. 

S 2 " Vc* 
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" My name is Religion. I am the offspring 
"of Truth and Love, and the parent of 
u Benevolence, Hope, and Tot. Thatmon- 
€t Iter from whole power I have freed yon, is call* 
" ed Superstition : (he is the child of Dis- 
" content, and her followers are Fear and 
" Sorrow. Thus different as we are, (he his 
" often the infolence to affume my name and cha- 
u racier, and feduces unhappy mortals, to think 
" os the fame; till (he, at length, drives them to 
" the borders of Despair, that dreadful abyfi 
u into which you were juft going to fink. 

" Look round, and furvey the various beauufl 
u of this globe, which Heaven has deftined for tb 
" feat of human race ; and confider whether i 
u world thus exquifitely framed, could be mean! 
" for the abode of mifcry and pain. For wha< 
u end has the lavifh hand of Providence diflfufa 
" fuch innumerable objecls of delight, but tha 
u all might rejoice in the privilege of exigence 
11 and be filled with gratitude to the beneficen 
u author of it ? Thus to enjoy the bleflbgs he ha 
" fent, is virtue and obedience ; and to rejei 
" them merely as means of pleafure, is pitiable ig 
" norance, orabfurdperverfenefs. Infinite good 
u nefs is the fource of created exiftence. The pro 
tc per tendency of every rational being, from tb 
" highefl order of raptured feraphs, to the meand 
" rank of men, is, to rife inceflantly from lower de 
" grees of happinefs to higher. They have each facul 
" ties afligned them for various orders of delights.' 

" What ! (cried I), is this the language of Re 
" ligion ? Does (he lead her votaries througl 
" flowery paths, and bid them pais an unlabori 

" ou 
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fe ? Where are the painful toils of virtue, 
ortifications of penitents, the felf-denying 
fes of faints and heroes ?" 

e true enjoyments of a reafonable being 
ered (he mildly) do not confiftin unbound- 
ulgence, or luxurious cafe ; in the tumult 
(Eons, the languor of indolence, or the 
' of light amufements. Yielding to immo- 
ofure, corrupts the mind; living to animal 
ifling ones, debafes it ; both in their de- 
lifqualify it for its genuine good, and con- 
t over to wretchednefs. Whoever would 
lly happv, mull make the diligent and regu- 
ercife of his fuperior powers his chief at- 
u, adoring the perfections of his Maker, 
(ling good- will to his fellow-creatures, cul- 
lg inward rectitude. To his lower facul- 
e mud allow fuch gratifications as will, by 
ling him, invigorate his nobler purfuits. 
1 regions inhabited by angelic natures, un- 
ed felicity for ever blooms ; joy flows there 
1 perpetual and abundant ftream, nor needs 

any mound to check its courfe. Beings 
ious of a frame of mind originally difeafed, 

the human race has caufe to be, muft u(e 
gimen of a ftricter felf-governmen t. Who- 
las been guilty of voluntary excefles, muft 
itly fubmit both to the painful workings of 
e, and needful feverities of medicine, in or- 
> his cure. Still he is entitled to a moderate 
of whatever alleviating accommodations this 
lanfion of his merciful parent affords, con- 
t with his recovery. And, in proportion 
is recovery advances, the livelieft joy will 
I from hii fecret fenfe of an amended and 

" improving 
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t€ heart, uleful to others, and improving to itfelf. 
c< Suffering is no duty but where it is neceflary to 
f< avoid guilt, or to do good ; nor pleafure a crime, 
€€ but where it ftrengthens the influence of bad in- 
c< clinations, or leflens the generous activity of 
" virtue. The happinefs allotted to man in his 
€< prefent ftate, is indeed faint and low, compared 
€i with his immortal profpecls, and noble capaci* 
*' ties : but yet whatever portion of it the diftribu- 
€i ting hand of heaven offers to each individual, is 
€< a needful fupport and refrefhment for the prefent 
c< moment, fo far as it may not hinder the attain- 
*' ing his final deftination. 

" Return then with me from continual mifery, to 
*' moderate enjoyment, and grateful alacrity ; re- 
*' torn from the contracted views of folitude, to the 
c ' proper duties of a relative and dependent being. 
*' Religion is not confined to cells and clofets, nor 
*' itftrained to fullen retirement. Thefe are the 
*' gloomy doctrines of Superstition, by which 
*' me endeavours to break thofe chains of benevo- 
* { lence and fbcial affection, that link the welfare 
*' of every particular with that of the whole. Re- 
*' member, that the greateft honour you can pay to 
*' the author of your being, is by fuch a cheat ful 
41 behaviour as difcovers a mind fatisfied with his 
€< diipenfations." 

Here my preceptrefs patifed ; and I was going 
.to exprefs my acknowledgments for her difcourfe, 
'when a ring of bells from the neighbouring village, 
and the new-rifen fun darting his beams through 
my windows, awaked me. 

J am, Tour's, &c. 
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7i /fc RAMBLER, 

SIR, 

r Hough, in the diflertations which you have 
given us on marriage, very juft cautions are 
laid down againft the common caufesofmiP 
rriage; and the neceffity of having, in that import- 
t choice, the firft regard to virtue, U CNRfo&j V&» 
Vol . II. T ©aSa&Rk'v 
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cnlcated : yet I cannot think the fubjeer. lb much 
exhanfted, bnt that a little reflection would prdent 
to the mind many qneftjons, .it the diienffion of 
which great numbers are-iBterefod, and many pre- 
cepts which deierve to be more particularly and xbc* 
cibly impreiTed. 




- Yon fees*, like moll of the writer* that have got* 
before, to have admitted as an incontefted prin- 
ciple, That marriage is generally unbapfy. Bar I 
know not whether it becomes a man who profejfo 
to think for him&lf, and forms hit opinions from 
his own obfervations, to follow the crond impfidh 
]y, and receive maxims without recalling mem to 
new examination ; efpecially when they comnrHe 
(o great a complication, and include fuch variety 
of circumftances. As J have an equal right with 
others to give my opinion of the objectt abpatntj 
and a better title to determine concerning that flue 
which I have tried, than many who talk of it with* 
out experience ; I am unwilling to be retrained by 
mere authority from advancing what, I tjetfore, an 
accurate view 'of the world will confirm, that mar- 
riage is no* commonly unhappy, otherwise than if 
life is uphappy ; and that molt of thole who conn 
plain of connubial miferies, have as much fatif- 
fadion as their nature would have admitted, « 
their condu$ procured, in any coher condition. 

It is indeed common to hear both fcxei repine «i 
their condition, relate the happinefs of their earlie 
years, blame the folly and raJknefs of their crwi 
choice, ajid warn, thole whom they lee. coming in 
to the world ajajftft the fame precipitance and infa 
tyutioty. But it is to be remembered, that the day 
4ffjfb 4cy fo. m»e]fcvtiftk tq|C*lL tak, apetheday 
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not only of celibacy, bat of youth; the days of no* 
veky and improvement, of ardour and of hope, of 
Aeakb and vigour of body, of gaiety and llghtnenj 
rf heart* It is not efafy to unite fife with any eii*- 
CQBsftanoea' in which youth' wilt not be delightful ; 
mid 1 an afraid, that, whether married or untnar- 
ridd, We fiiall find* the vefture'of terreftriai exiftence 
jbefre heavy and cumbrous die longer it H wont. 

That both cenfure themfelves for the indifcretion 
of their choice, ir nota fofficient proof that they 
have coofeir ill ; fince we fee die fame diftbilttent 
at every othekf part of life which we cairaor change*. 
Convene with aJihoft anyrnau grown oW itt a pfrf- 
fctiton, and you wHlfihd him regretting, that he did 
not enter into feme way of life, to which tie too 
late finds his genius better adapted, of in which lie 
difcovers that wealth and honoor ate more eafily at- 
tained. The merchant, fays Horace, envies the 
ioJdier ; and the foldier recounts the felicity of the 
merchant x the lawyer, when his clients harrafs 
hkn, calls out for the quiet df the coon try -ma^; 
and the country-man, when bufihefs calls him tb 
town, exclaim * thdt there is do happiiiefc but in 
public life. Every man recounts the miferies of hfe 
Own ftation ; and always thinks thofe of any other 
tefop oecaufe he bay not felt them; Thus* th«' mar- 
ried praife the cafe and freedom of a firigle lift, atffl 
the Angle fly to marriage from the wearlnefirof fo- 
litude. From all' oor obfervations* we may collect 
"With certainty, that mifeiy is the Idt of nlan ; but 
cannot difebver in' what particular (late -it will fiml 
anoft alleviations ; or whether all ekterrial append- 
ages are 1 not, as we ufe them well 6riH> the catt- 
ies* cither of pain or pteafure. 

T % . "^NVww 
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- Whoever fcefc great pain, naturally hopes lot 
ease from change of pollure ; be changes it, and 
finds bamfelf eqnrlly tormented- And of the tune 
kind are me expedients by which we endeavour to 
obviate or etude thofe uneaunelTea to which roorls- 
Bty will always be fubject. It is however not like- 
ly, that the man :il Hate is eminently mumble; 
fince we lee inch numbers, whom the death of their 
partnen has let free from it, entering it again. 

Wires and ho (bands are, indeed, inceflaatly 
complaining of each other ; and there would be 
readon for imagining, that in almolt every houft 
there was perrcrfcricls, or oppreflion, beyond ba- 
man fnfrcrancc, did we not know how readily Tone 
minds burft out into reproaches and lamentations 
and how naturally every animal revenges his piia 
upon tbofe who happen to be near, without any b« 
examination of its caufe. We are always wiilint 
to fancy on rielves within a little of happinefs ; ana 
when, with repeated efforts, we cannot reach it, 
Dcrfuade oorfelves thai it is intercepted by aa 
■T-paired mate ; fince, if we could find any other 
oblncle, it would be our own fault that it was not 
removed. ■ -. ; "**; 

:-,■-. 

Anatomifts have often remarked, that ***** 
Our diftafes are fuiheiently numerous and fca fc t l 
yet when we inquire into the flmelnre of the body, 
the tendcrnefa of feme parts, die minutencfa of 0> 
thers, and the immenle multiplicity of acaod 
functions that mail concur to the healthful and vi- 
gorous exercife of all our powers ; there appall 
reafon to wonder, rather that we are preferred fa 
long, than that we perifli fo won; and that out 
ironic iublufc for a finale day or Loot withoat 
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disorder, rather than that it fhould be broken or 
obftruded by violence of accidents, or length of 
time* 

The fame reflection arifes in my mind, when I 
obferve the manner in which marriage is generally 
contracted. When I fee the avaricious and crafty 
taking companions to their tables, and their beds, 
without any inquiry, but after farms and money ; 
or the giddy and thoughtlefs uniting for life to 
thofe whom they have only feen by the light of 
tapers at a ball ; when parents make contracts for 
their children, without inquiring after their con- 
tent ; when fome marry for heirs to difappoint 
their brothers, and others throw themfelves into 
the arms of thofe whom they do not love, becaufe 
they have found themfelves rejected where they 
were more felicitous to pleafe ; when fome marry 
becaufe their fervants cheat them, fome becaufe 
they fquander their own money, fome becaufe 
their houfes are pcftered with company, fome be- 
caufe they will live like other people, and fome 
only becaufe they are fick of themfelves : I am n% 
fi> much inclined to wonder, that marriage is fome- 
times unhappy, as that it appears generally fo lit- 
tle loaded with calamity ; and cannot but conclude, 
that fbciety has fomething in itfelf eminently agree- 
able to human nature, when I find its pleafures fo 
great, that even the ill choice of a companion can 
hardly overbalance them. 

By the ancient cuftom of the MufcovlteSj the 
tnen and women never faw each other till they were 
United beyond the power of parting. It may be 
Tofpecled, that, by this method, many unfuitable 
matches were produced, and many tempers aflbci- 
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to easo offer. Yet^ pecbtpa' aanooj 
little delicate, where the pancity of 
the uniformity of life, gave no opporn 

jhmtm m memtt in MtWi* t 

{tank iumt nf ilfianaiii iliBhi 

*or tat mS> ooW w Wajnp a 

qoieily togctnuy wiAourtny ttoaj 
bGt-it oat uudm. 

AaKCgft tit, wb*m kwwfadge 
tad aaaannia — imir, tins atwini 



tiont reajnifiee to fecnra annniiBUy ;. 
eMnw the MinN in whetii tbaaVc 
have fingbai cMteaan>ota« fef wrrii 
periwst think that the Jfcgffaa* kft 1 
reftrsirre, Foretawbokeadeatert f oi 
daring the time' of coarnaipj uy ml 
(elves from being known j and to dog 
tnral Htnper and real defiiety in bypoi 
tion, ftadicd compliance, and oonti 
tion. From the time thai *wirlc# 
•Kther fers the other but in a mafic j i 
is managed often on both fidea with' 
and difoavcred nfttrwardiwitb fo mix 
that each baa reafon to think* then 1 
transforrnatiiin on. the weddingmight ; 
w ftrange unpoftute one, haa been com 
other- married. 

I defire you therefore, Mr Rambi 
[lion all who (hall hereafter coax to 

trimonial complaints, concerning ti 
In. the time of ceurtthip; and infon 
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y are neither to wonder nor repine, that a con* 
St began with fraud, ha* cgded in dtfappoint* 
nt. 



\ 
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etproavos, et qua tmfccimus ipfi t 
Fix ca tyfbra voeo t j 

Ovip, 



To tie RAMBLER, 

* J R, 

"> Incc I find that you have paid lb much regard 
K to my complaints, as to publiih them, I am 
-^ inclined by vanity, or gratitude, to cpntt- 
ie our correspondence. And indeed, without 
ther of thefc motives, I am at prcfent glad pfap 
V01.II, U owwftttta) 
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opportunity to writei both bcenuft I am not ranch 
accaftomea to keep in any thing th.it fwells my 
heart, and have haw none wUh whom I can very 
freely convert; afto tenure, while I am thus em- 
ployed, fotne of thofc tedious hours which I hs»e 
condemned myftlf to pafs in this place, will flip 
auflty. TVtH, when 1 return to my ufuil amule- 
IhMrti of+atehrhg the clock, I (hall find thai I 
have di (burdened myfeir of part of the day, and 
that the time of my return from exile is left re- 

Yon find, that I do not pretend to claim my 
great merit from my regard to your performances, 
or to vritt Wtth mbcli ccmlideration of any thai 
but my own convenience. And, not to cor— 
from yon my real ftntiments, the little time w 
Iha-rtberelfantjagainil my will, in fblittrv ■ 
dilation, hat not much contributed to my Tea 
ration for anchors. For I have now Itiiricient ro- 
fon to fufpeft, that, with all your fplendid prrftf 
fioijiOf wifdoni, and Teeming regard for truth *= 
vinue, you have very little liiiceriiy ; that yon 
ther write what yon do not think, and willio 
impofe flpon mankind, or take no care to ta 
right ; and, while yon fei up yourfelves as guide 
the labyrinth of life, miflead your follower! 
credulity of negligence ; that you take the libert 
of producing to the public whatever notions y« 
can fpeciouffy maintain or elegantly exprefs, with- 
out inquiring whether they are jiilt ; and that yoo 
ire apt n think yOiirfeJvej qualified by books I 
treat an (ufcjeoh Which ere only to be Unoerftooti 
by ohfttvatton and experience, atid'ttwrfeltbct> 
Kditary fiillhoodi from old author*, fV/b^vaif 
nortnt and careltft a» yourfbiwt, ■!■':;.. 

■■■ ■*■•*{ 
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You may perhaps wonder, that Icxprefs royfelf 
th fp much acrimony oa a queftion in which wo* 
m are fnppofed to have very Utile intereft ; and 
u arc Jikely enough, for I have feen many in- 
aces of the fcucinefs of fcholar? , to tell me, that 
im more properly employed in playing with my 
Ken*, than in giving royfelf airs of criticifm, 
d cenfudng the learned. Put you are mistaken 
you imagine that I am to be intimidated by your 
ntempt, or fikneed by your reproofs, As I 
id, I have a right to judge ; and as I am injured, 
iave a right to complain i and thefe privileges, 
rich I have purcbafed at fo dear a rate, I (hull 
t eafily be perfuaded to refign. 

To read, has indeed never been my bufinefs : 
r, as there are hours of leifure in the mod active 
:, I have palled the fuperfluities of time, which 
? diverfions of the town left upon my hands, in 
ning over a large collection of tragedies and ro~ 
ipce8, which dance threw early in my way ; 
icre, amongii other fentiments, common to all 
ihors oif thig daft, J have found almoft every 
p filled with the charms and happinefs of a 
?ntry life ; that life to which every ftatefrqan in 
• higheA elevation of his profperity is contriving 
retire ; that life to which every tragic heroine 
fome fcene or other wifhes to have been born* 
d which is always reprefented as a certain refuge 
m folly and analety, from paflion, and from 
lit. 

It was impoflibie to read fo many paffionate ex- 
ipations and foothing defections, without feel- 
l fome defire to enjoy the ftate in which all this 
icity was to be found ; and therefore 1 received 

U 2 >v^ 
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with raptures the invitation of my good aunt 
cxpe&ed, that by fane unknown influence I 
find all my hopes, and fears, and jealoufie 
competitions vanilh from my heart upon n 
arrival at the feats of innocence and tranqu 
that I (hould deep in halcyon bowers* and \ 
in elyfian gardens ; where I ftiould meet wi 
thing but the foftnefs of benevolence, the a 
of fimplicity, and the chearfulnefs of coi 
where I fltould lee Reafon exerting her fova 
over life, without any interruption from Em 
varice, or Ambition, and every day pafEng i 
a manner as the fevercft wifdom (hiould appr 

This, Mr Rambler, I tell you I exp 
find this I had by an hundred authors been 
to expe&. By this expectation I was led h 
and here I live in a ftate of perpetual unea 
without any other comfort, than that of hop 
return to London. I have, fince I wrote ir 
mer letter, been driven, by the mere neceflit] 
fcaping from abfolute inactivity, to make' 
more acquainted with the affairs and inhabits 
this place j and am now no longer an abfolute 
ger to rural converfation and employments 
am very far from difcovering in them more 
cence or wifdom, than among thole with u 
have hitherto converted. 

It is common to reproach the tea-table ai 
park, with giving opportunities and encourag 
to fcandal. And indeed I cannot wholly clea 
from the charge; but mud however obferve 
favour, that if not by principle, we are at 1 
accident lefs guilty of defamation than the co 

ladies* For, having greater numbers to ol 
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ire are commonly content to charge them only with 
heir own faults or follies ; and feldom give way 
o malevolence, hat fuch as arifes from fome injury 
to affront, real or imaginary, offered to ourfefves. 
tat In thefe diftant provinces, where the fame fa* 
niltes inhabit the fame houfes from age to age, they 
itanfinit and recount the faults of a whole fucceh* 
Eon. I have been told how every eftate in the neigh* 
bourhood was originally got ; and find, if I may 
credit the accounts given me, that there is not a 
hgle acre in the hands of the right owner. I have 
been told of intrigues between beaus and toafts that 
have been now three centuries in their quiet graves ; 
and am often entertained with traditionary fcandal 
On perfons of whole names there would have been 
ho remembrance, had they not committed fome* 
tihat that might dilgrace their defendants. 

^ In one of my vifits I happened to commend the 
sir and dignity of a young lady who had juft left 
the company. Upon which, two grave matron! 
ooked with great flinefs at each other ; and then 
Hie of them aflced, whether I had ever feen the pic* 
Ure of Henry VIII. You may imagine, that I did 
lot immediately perceive the propriety of the que- 
lion ; but, after having waited a while for inform* 
ttion, I was told, that the lady's grandmother 
lad a great-great-grandmother that was maid of ho* 
lour to Anna But/en 9 and fuppofed to have been 
00 great a favourite of the King. 

If once there happens a quarrel between the prin* 
apal perfons of two families, the malignity is con* 
inued without end ; and it is common for two old 
naids to fall out about fome election, in which, 
heir grandfathers were competitors. The heaxt- 
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I hive often M 
ae nod opinion or ray awtt'i *r£tanu> by w 
founding the rowreft* of Ymk ond L*M.*jte-\ *fi 
■u once endured for faring fi(e»t wbes Wiiim 
Riifks wu called ■ tyrant. Ibjm bowtfOTM* 
thrown afide all pretence* to aicmSpeOma i ft* I 
find it impduble, in left than fern yean, M Ml 
aUtheteqnuitecanrioM. At iaadw. if f«u tow* 
your company, or their pareatt, yansreb^f h* 
you are hero fufpefied of allotting to the flip ■ 
g rent -grand mother!, andofnvivim eopttU* *Wl 
wen decided in armour, by the redoubted kniftto 
of ancient times. I. hope yon will thororore AM 
condemn my impatience, if I am weary of attend- 
ing where nothing ii to be learned, and of tjuinet- 
ling where there » nothing to tented; aw tbf 
you will contribute to divert me, while I flay hoc, 
by foma fscetioot performance. 

Jam, SIR, Ikmmju. 
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Quanquam his (hiatus acquiejcam, deUlitor &r frangor 
edaem ilia humanitate qua me, ut hoc ipjitm permit" 
terem, induxit* Non idea tamen melim durior fieri 2 
nee ignoro alios bujufmodi cafus nihil amplius vocare 
quam damnum ; eoque fibi magnos homines £t fapi* 
entes wider i. Qui an magni Japientefque fint, ne* 
fcio : homines nonfunt* Hominis eft enim affici do- 
lor e, /entire ; rejiflere tamen, is folatia admit t ere, 
vonfolatiis non egere* 

Pun, 



OF the paffions with which the mind of man 
is agitated, it may be obferved, that they 
naturally haften towards their own extinc- 
tion, by inciting and quickening the attalvvtcftftX. 
of their obje&s. Thus fear urges outfi^x, wA 
Vol. II. X 4*£« 
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defire animates our pro; ■ i ; . A :: J if there are fooej 
which perhaps may be indulged till they outgro* 
the object* approprUted to their farisfacrion, as ; 
frequently obfenred of avarice and ambition ; y 
their immediate tendency is to fome object teal, 
exifting, wd general]}' within the profpefi. TL: 
toiler always imagines that there is a certain fum 
that will fill hit heart to the brim ; and the ambi- 
tions man, like King Purlins, has always afcheme 
that it to terminate hi* labours; after which he ball 
pant the reft of hit, life in eafe or gaiety, in rqwft 
or devotion. 

Sorrow it perhaps the only affection of the bread 
that can be excepted from this general remark ; and 
it therefore deferves the particular attention of thole 
who. ftay* stjemed the arduous province of prefrr- 
ving the balance of onr mental con (fit u lion, and of 
adminiftring phytic to the foul . The other paflioiw 
are dileafet indeed, but they necelTarily direct nsto 
Iheir proper care. A man at once feels the pa» 
and knows the medicine; to which he is carried 
with greater hide, as the evil which requires ft, it 
more excruciating ; and cures himielf by iafflsfl, 
as the wounded ftagt of Crete arc related by SSm 
to have reeourfe to vulnerary herbs; But for Jbr- 
row there it no remedy provided by nature, liil 
often oecafioned by accidents irreparable, (mddveS 
upon object* that have changed their exrftence; • 
requires what it cannot hope, that the laws of nt- 
ture (hould be repealed, that the dead mould if 
wn», or the pari mould be recalled. 

Sorrow it uot that regret for negligence or error 
which may animate us to future care or •canty, 
» 'hat repenuacs ot aim fat -which, how* 
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svocable, our Creator has promifed to accept it 
an atonement. The pain which arifes from thefe 
ife«, hat very falutary effects, and is every hour 
:enuating itfeJf by the reparation of thofe mifcar- 
ges that produce it. Sorrow is properly that 
:e of the mind in which our dcfires are fixed up* 
the paft, without looking forward to the fu- 
e ; an inceflant wifh that lomething were other- 
e than it has been ; a tormenting and barrafEng 
it of fome enjoyment or poileffion which we 
e loft, and which no endeavours can ppffibly re* 
n. Into fuch anguifh many have, Junk upon 
den diminutions of their fortune, on uoe;tpcc~t~ 
blaft of their reputation, or' lofs of children or 
friends. They have cut off by one froke all 
Ability of pleafure, have given up for .ever the 
yes of fubftituting any other object in the room 
that which they lament, and have refigned the 
laining part of their Jives to gloom and folitude, 
npJaints and defpondency; worn them fejves out 
unavailing raifery, and funk down at laft under 
ir burthen. 

Yet ib much is this paffion the natural confe- 
ence of tendernefs and endearment, that, how- 
:r painful and however ufelefs, it is juftly re* 
>achful not to feel it on fome occasions; and Co 
iverfally is it known to prevail, that the lows of 
me nations, and the cuftoms of others, bavelimit- 
a time for the external appearances of that grief 
ufed by the diflblution of clofe alliances, and the 
each of domeltic union. 

It feems determined by the general fofTrage of 
ankind, that forrow is to a certain point laudable, 
the offspring of love; or at lead pardonable, ai 

X 2 CSv.€X 
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the effect of weaknefs ; that however it oug 
to be fuffered to increafe by indulgence, but 
way, after a dated time, to focial duties, a 
common avocations of life. It is at firft ok 
able, and therefore mod be allowed, whether 
without our choice ; it may afterwards be ac 
as a decent and affectionate tettimony of ki 
and efteem ; fomething will be extorted by i 
and fomething may be given to the world, 
beyond that is not only ufelefs, but culpabl 
we have no right to facrifice, to the vain lo 
of affection, that time which Providence all 
for the tafk of our ftation. 

But it too often happens, that (brrow thu 
fully entering, gains luch a firm pofleffion 
mind, that it is not afterwards to be ejected, 
mournful ideas firft violently impreffed, anc 
wards willingly received, have fb much inj 
the attention, as to be predominant in every 
tation, to intrude uncalled, to darken gaic 
perplex ratiocination. An habitual fadnefs 
upon the foul ; and the faculties are chaine 
f ingle object, which can never be contemplai 
with hopelefs uneafinefs. 

This is a (late of dejection from which it 
ten very difficult to rife to cheaffulnefs an 
crity ; and therefore many who have laid 
rules of fpeculative prudence, think prefer 
eafier than remedies ; and teach us not to tru 
(elves with too much fondnefs, but to ke 
minds always fufpended in fuch a ftate of i: 
rence, that we may change any of the obji 
bout us without inconvenience or emotion. 
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An exa& compliance with this role, might per* 
haps contribute to tranquillity, but furely it 
would never produce happinefs. He that regards 
none (b much as to be afraid of lofing them, muft 
live for ever without the gentle pieafures of Sympa- 
thy and confidence ; he muft feel no melting fond- 
new, no warmth of benevolence, nor any of thole 
namelefs joys which arife from the power of plea- 
ling. And as no man can juftly claim more ten* 
dernefs than he pays, he muft forfeit his (hare in 
all that officious and watchful kindnefs which love 
only can dictate, and all thole lenient endearments 
by which love only can (often life ; and may juftly 
be overlooked by fuch as have more warmth in 
their nature: for who would be the friend of him, 
whom, with whatever afliduity he may be courted, 
and with whatever fervices obliged, his principles 
will not fuffer to make equal returns, and who, 
when you have exhaufted all the inftances of 
good-will, can only be prevailed on not to be an 
enemy ? 

An attempt to preferve life in a (late of neutra- 
lity and indifference, is unrcafonable and vain. 
If by excluding joy we could (hut out grief, the 
fcheme would deferve very lerious attention : but 
fince, however we may debar ourfelves from hap- 
pinefs, mifery will find its way at many inlets, 
and the aflauhs of pain will force our regard, though 
we may with-hold it from the invitations of pleafure; 
we may furely endeavour to raife life above the 
middle point of apathy at one time, fince it will 
neceflarily fink below it at another. 

But though it cannot be reafbnable not to gain 
happinefs for fear of lofing it, yet it muft be con- 
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fcfled, that in propottjii to the pleafure of pof- 
feffion, mil be fcr Jem time our forrow for the 
loft. But it It tb.be tried whether that pain may 
not quickly jive) wayio mitigation. Some have 
thought, tttU ifaemcm certain way to clear the 
heart (root ltl eotbvuK. -■'' • is to drag it by force 
into icenet of merriment. Others imagine, that 
(och ■ trtnfition U tot- violent -. and recommend 
rather to. food) it Into tranquillity! by making it 
acquainted with mifcrits more dreadful and afflic- 
tive, and dintting to the calamities of others, the 
regard which we are inclined to fix too clofely up- 
on oar own mufbrtaaes. 

It may be doubted whether either of tlicfe reme- 
dies will be fiifficiently powerful. The efficacy of 
mirth, it U not e«ff always to try ; and the in- 
dulgence of melancholy fcems to be on? of thofe 
medicine*, which, if it happens not to cute, will 
deflroy. 

The fife and general antidote againfi forrow, is 
employment. It it commonly obferved, that a- 
mong foldiers and teamen, though there is much 
kindnefs, there U little grief. They fee their friend 
fall without any of that lamentation which it in- 
dulged in fecurity and idlencfs, becaufe they hat* 
no leifure to fpare from the care of themiehiesl 
and whoever fiiall keep his thoughts equally bufy f 
will find bimfeif equally unaffected with irretrie- 
vable loffes. 

Time is oblerved generally to wear out forrow, 
and its effects might doubtlefs be accelerated by 
quickening the fuccelEon. and enlarging the variety 
of objects. 
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1 Si tempore longo 

Leniri poterit lufius, tu fperne morarij 
Quifapiet fibt tempus erit. ■ 

Sorrow is a kind of raft of the foul, which eve- 
ry new idea contributes in its paflage to fcoor a- 
way. It is the pntrefaclion of ftagnant life, and 
is remedied by exercife and motion, 
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Non eft vivcre } fed valtre vita* 

Mart. 



AMong the innumerable follies by which 
we lay up in our youth repentance and re- 
morfe for the fucceeding part of our lives, 
there is fcarce any thing againft which warnings are 
of lefs efficacy than the neglect of health. When 
the fprings of motion are in their full ftrength ; 
Vhen the heart bounds with vigour, and the eye 
Vol. II. Y tpaatat 
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. fpirklet witbfpiritj: it is with difficulty, that 
are taught to conceive the imbccillity and rendcr- 
nefa that every hour is bringing upon us ; or to 
imagine, that tb*! nerves which are now braced 
with fo much ftrength, and the limbs which play 
with lb much activity, will lofc all their power 
under the gripe of Time ? relax with numbnefs, 
ant) tottor 'with djajrijity. ! j,[ 

_. Among the arguments which have been uftd 

tff agiinft coraphunu under the miferies of life, lbs 
ph Uofophexl Jvve> I think, forgot to mention (he 
incredulity' of rhofc 10 whom we (ell our fufferingi. 
But if the porpofeol lamentation be to excite pity, 
and pity mult prefu] >pi !<■ belief, it is furely fupa 
flgouf .for Age and Weaknefs to lell their plaint!' 
ftoriei : ' for a "Tittle attention will (hew them, tb 
thofe who do not feel pain, feldora think that. 
ts felt; and a (hort recollection will inform aunoi 
every man, that he is only repaid the infult which 
he hga gives j free he may remember hew often 
he has treated Infirmity with contempt, mocked 
its cautions, and cenlured its impatience. 

The valetudinarian race have made the care of 
health ridiculous, try fuftering it to prevail overall 
other con fide rations ; as the mifer has brought 
frugality into contempt, by permitting the love of 
money not to ihare, but to ingrofs his mind. Thel 
both err alike, by confounding the means with the 
end ; they grafp at health only to be welt, as a< 
money only to be rich; and forget, thateweryter- 
imnii„V^ a l vi" Pg j» chkfly valuable, at it furniflK* I- 
Mines for the cxerajc of virtue. 

Heabj, is indeed fc neceflari to a]J rji« duew* 
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*s well as pleafures of life, that the crime of fquan- 
dering it is equal to the folly ; and he that for the: 
lake of a few fhort gratifications brings weaknefs 
and difeafes upon himfclf, and for the pleafure of 
a few years palled in riot and noife, in the tumults 
<>f diversion, and the clamours of merriment, con- 
demns the maturer and more experienced part of 
ills life to the chamber and the couch, may be juft- 
Jy confidered riot only as a fpendthrift of his own 
happinefs, but as a robber of the public ; as a 
Wretch that has voluntarily drfqualified htmfelf for 
the bufinefs of his ftation, and refufed that part 
which Providence aiBgned him in the general talk 
of human nature. 

There are perhaps very few conditions more to 
be pitied, than that of an aclive and elevated mind 
labouring under the weight of a diftempered body. 
The time of fuch a man is always fpent in forming 
lchemes, which a change of wind hinders him front 
executing; his powers fume away in projection and 
in hope, and the day of aclion never arrives. He 
lies down delighted with the thoughts of to-mor- 
row, pleafes his ambition with the fame he (hall 
acquire, or his benevolence wi:h the good he (hall 
confer. But in the night the fkies are overcaft, the 
temper of the air is changed ) he wakes in languor,, 
impatience, and diffraction ; and has no longer any 
"with but for eafe, nor any attention but to mife- 
ly. It may be (aid, that Difeafc generally begins 
that equality which Death completes. The diitinc- 
tions which fet one man fo much above another, 
are very little perceived in the gloom of a fick 
chamber ; where it will be in vain to expect enter- 
tainment from, the gay, or infraction from the 
wife; where all human glory is obliterated*, \iV>^\* 

y 2 *» 
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the wit it clouded, the reafoner cmWrafftd, and 
the hero* fubcfaed ; where the higheft and brightdl 
of mortal beings finds nothing left him but the con- 
fcioafaeTs of ' 



There U among the fragments of the Creek poea 
afhorthymn toHealih ; in which her power of ex- 
alting the happineft of life, of heightening the gifts 
of Fortune, and adding enjoyment to pollcflion, it 
ioc ideated with To much force and beauty, that no 
one, at-leaft no one who has ever languished anAti 
the difcomforrs and infirmities of a lingering diftafc, 
can read it without feeling the images dance in hit 
heart, and adding from his own experience new vi- 
gour to the wilh, and from his own imagination 
new colours to the picture. The particular ow 
fion of this little competition is not known ; but i: 
is probable, that the author had been lick, and in the 
firft raptures of returning vigour addreiTed Healtain 
the following manner. 

'Tylux, Trpia/ittrTX paitAfar, 

MiTix to letlmfis 
Ta ^tlTe ( M(rsr fiierae.- ,m< 

2u it fiat irpiypar aureftut tint. 
'Ei yap ri{ % nxin XPfK f Ttxivr, 
Tat twttfftnit t mfydxoit 

*0«f ufvfftit 'AtyoJiTHt *f*vrir Suftwefur, 
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*H tine Slkkol Stoker irfyuTroig riftyc, 

*H foray oLjATnoa yrtfxvrac 
Mera <rt?o, poLKOLifa. Yyiua, 
Te9"wxt irbiTA, kol1 hi/xmi ^ctfirat tap 

2&W Ji X Q fe> *^*fc tvfoLlfJLUV 9TEA6I. 

"Health, mod venerable of the powers of hea- 
u ven ! with thee may the remaining part 'of my 
€t life be fpent ; nor qo thou refute to cohabit with 
€t me. For whatever there is of beauty or of plea- 
u fare in wealth, in defendants, in fovereign com- 
€€ mand, the higheft fummit of human enjoyment, 
€t or in thofe objecls of defire which we endeavour 
€€ to chace into the toils of love ; whatever delight, 
*' or whatever folace, is afforded by the celeffials 
€< for the relief of the fatigues of man ; in thy pre* 
c< fence, thou parent of happinefs ! joys fpread 
c< out and flourifh ; in thy prefence blooms the 
Cf fpring of pleafure, and without thee no man is 
«< bleft. n 

Such is the power of health, that, without its co- 
operation, every other comfort is torpid and ufe- 
le», as the powers of vegetation without the fun. 
-And yet this blifs is commonly thrown away in 
thoughtlcfs negligence, or in foolifh experiments 
en our own ftrength : we let it perifli without re- 
membering its value, or wafte it to mew how much 
we have to fpare : it is fomctimes given up to the 
management of levity and chance, and fometimes 
(bid for the applaufe of jollity and debauchery. 

Health is equally neglecled, and with equal ira.- 
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propriety* oy pne wjnmoaot^oBSBisna 

lovers of pfcafnrc* Some flsso nun the 
thesr bodies by inceflaOf ■Vfcn^ utrdtlM! 
te m per ate finches; feme fattier it; by ess 
others tkp it by inaAvity. To die naif 
Bacchanalian rioters it wi)l he tojittle par 
advice is offered, though h requires no { 
fities to jnrtm, skat fa* fete pfeafore w 
hesitb: their clamours are too load fori 
per* of caitfio a, aodtbsf.iM the aoori 
with too modi preapttaaqe to (fop at tb 
ttifilocs/ Nor porbaBo wiH *«y thai an* I 
adding ttodaaos so tboofimds, pay aioc 
to him that wall adviie then so fra jttft moi 
to their* wiwes* 

4 Yet thole who profefs to aft opoft rarioi 
cjpkt* might foreiy confider, that the grea 
ought not td be facrificed to the lefs. I 
certainly more valuable than money, boa 
by health that money is procured J \mx th 
and millions are of (mall avail to alleviate 1 
traded tortures of the gout, to repair the 
organs of fenfe, or refufclfate the power 
geftion. Poverty is indeetf. an evH fron 
we naturally fly ; but let us not run fron 
nemy to another, nor take welter in the 
Sickneft. 

Projecerg anlmam fuaml vdlent athere I 
Nunc if paufcriem, 6* duros tokrare labor 

Thole who lofe their health in an irregi 
impetuous purfuit of knowledge, are yet lei 
cxculsd : lot as they profefs argument and 
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tion, they ought to know that the body is not 
forced beyond its flrength, but with the lofs of 
more vigour than is proportionate to the efieft 

E reduced ; and that whoever takes up life before- 
and, by depriving himfelf of reft and refrefliment, 
mud not only pay back the hours, but pay them 
back with ufury ; and for the gain of a few months 
but half enjoyed, mud give up years to the lift- 
leflhefs of languor, and the implacability of pain. 
And they whofe endeavour is mental excellence, 
they will learn at laft how much it is endangered 
by difeafes of the body ; and find, that knowledge 
may cafily be loft in the ftarts of melancholy, the 

I flights of impatience, and the peevifluiefs of de- 

* crepitude. 
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Non omnls mortar , multaque pars met 
Vitabit Libit mam y ufque egopcfierd 
Crefcam laude rccens* 



Hor. 



THE fird motives of hsman anions are thofe 
appetites which Providence has given to us 
in common with the reft of the inhabitants 
of the earth. Immediately after onr birth, third 
and hunger incline us to the bread; which we draw 
by inftind, like other young crcaJtnrct\ ucA^V^ 
Vol. II. Z w 
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we are fttisfied, we exprefs our uimrfinrft by isj 
portunate and inceflant cries, till we have obtains 
a place or pofture proper jlbr Fpofc, 

The next call that roufes tu from a date of ia 
activity, is that of our paffions . We quietly begi 
tqU fcafibfeof ^opeVgd ^KJ™J^**4 
cake ancNverfiosv Theft ariia A fronv&e fom 
of comparifon and reflection, extend their nag 
wider, at oar reafon ftrengthens, and our k»wr 
ledge enlarges. At firft we have no thought o 
pain, but when we aftuallyfedit p *t afietwfli 
begin to fear it, yet not before it approaches mm 
ry nearly; but by degrees we dtfcovoritatagsj* 
er diftance, and fino.it lurking jn remote cMP* 
queboeWl-Oar terror in finWiiiipn*e%%ftiMt' 
tion ; and we learn to look round with yifkm 
and folicitude, to ftop all the avenues at which at 
fery can enter, and to perform many things il 
thera&foes tbUfomc and Uajrfeafilig) *****£* 
know by reafon, or by experience, that oar k* 
bour will be overbalanced by the reward; thttk 
will either procure fome pofitive good, or tf«t 
fome evil 'gvtaser than foftUV. . 

But as the feul advancer to a fofler exercifetf 
its powers, the animal appetites, aj&d she. psffioat 
immediately arifing from them, are not fdficienttt 
find rt employment. The wants of nature are fooa 
fupplied, the fear of their return is eafily preclude^ 
and fomeming more is neceflary to relieve the |png 
interval* of inadivity, and to give those faculsjei, 
which cannot lie wholly quiefcent, feme partfcokr 
direction. For this reafon new defines and ■ alflfe 
cial paffions are by degrees produced ; and, fieaf 
/m yjjig wtfhe& oa)y uv cQutoyKnce of pur wane, 
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we begin to feel wants inconfequence of our wifhes i 
We perfuade ourfelves to fet a value upon things 
which are of no ufe, but becaufe we have agreed to 
value them ; things which can neither fatisfy hun- 
ger, nor mitigate pain, nor fecure us from any 
real calamity j and which therefore we find of no 
efteem among thofe nations whofe artlefs and bar- 
barous manners keep them always anxious for the 
neceflaries of life. . . ! 

This is the original of avarice, vanity, ambition* 
and generally of all thofe defirrs which arile from 
the companion of our- condition with that of ci- 
thers. He that thinks hirofelf poor becaufe his. 
neighbour is richer;* be that, like Cafar, woulcf 
rather be the firft man. of a village than the fecond 
in the capital of the world, has apparently kindled 
in himfelf defires which he never received from na- 
ture, and a&s upon principles eftablifhed only by 
the authority of* enftom*- 

Of thofe adfeititious paffions, fome, as. avarice 
and envy, are univerfally condemned ; fome, as 
friendfhip and curiofity, generally praifed : but 
there are others about which the fuffrages of the 
wife are divided, and of which it is doubted, whe- 
ther they tend mod to promote the happinefs, or 
locreafe the miferics of mankind. 

Of this ambigoous and difpu table kind is the 
love of fame ; a defire of filling the minds of others 
with admiration, and of being celebrated by genera- 
tions to come with praifes which we mall not hear. 
This ardour has been confidered by fome, as no- 
thing better than fplendid madnefs ; as a flame 
kindled by pride, and fanned by fo\\*s% Yro \n^-> 

Z a ^ 
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ley they, can be more remote frofn wnoon 
to dtreft all oar affiant by the hope of tha 
ia not to erift tBl we oonehres}fcie in the 
ta bant after that which can never be pc 
and of which the value that wildly put i 
arifcs from thia particular comfition, that 
life it is not to be obtained i To enjoy 
voor and hear the applaafes of 00V c on t e mp 
ia indeed equally deferable with any other p 
tiveof fuperionty; becaufe ffme. may be g 
fraooth the paths of life, t a terrify oppefitk 
fortify tranquillity: bat to What end fhal 
the curlings of mankind, when we can no 
receive any benefits from their favour i It i 
reafonable to wi(h for reparation while it 
enjoyed $ as Anacram calls upon his comf 
to give him for prefent ufe the wine and g 
which they intend to beftow npon his tomb. 

The advocates for the love of fame alle 
its vindication! that it is a paffion natural 
nivcrfal ; a flame lighted by heaven, and 
burning' with greateft vigour in the moft ei 
and elevated minds : That the defire of 
praifed by pofterity, implies a refolation to < 
their praifes ; and that the folly charged n 
is only a noble and difinterefted generality, 
is not felt, and therefore not underftood b; 
who have been always accuftomed to refer 
thing to themfelves, and whofe felfiftinefs h; 
traded their underfhmdings : That the 1 
man, formed for eternal life, naturally : 
forward beyond the limits of corporeal exi 
and rejoices to confider herfelf as co-operatir 
future times, and as coextended with endl< 
ration : That the tcu&xt urged with fo mi 
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tulance, the reproach of requiring what cannot be 
enjoyed, is founded on an opinion which may 
with great probability be queftioned ; for firice we 
fuppofe the powers of the foal to be enlarged by 
its reparation, why mould we conclude that its 
knowledge is contracted ? 

Upon an attentive and impartial review of the 
argument, it will appear, that the love of fame is 
to be regulated, rather than extinguished; and 
that men fhould be taught not to be wholly care- 
lefs about their memory, but to endeavour that 
they may be remembered chiefly for their virtues. 

^ It is evident, that feme, confidered merely as the 
immortality of a name, is not lefs likely to be the 
reward of bad actions than of good ; and that 
therefore he has no certain principle for the regu- 
lation of his conduct, whofe tingle aim is not to 
be forgotten : and hiftory will inform us, that this 
Wind and undiftinguiming appetite of renown has 
dways been uncertain in its effects, and directed 
by accident or opportunity, to the benefit or deva* 
lation of the world. . When Themflock? com- 
plained that the trophies of Miltiadti. hindered him 
from fleep, he was animated by them to perform 
the fame fervices in the lame caufe. But Cafar, 
mrben he wept at the fight of Alexander'* picture, 
laving no honeft opportunities of action, let his 
imbition break out to the ruin of his country. 

If therefore the. love of fame is fo far indulged 
>y the mind as to become independent and predo- 
minant, it is dangerous and irregular ; but may 
>e ufefully employed as an inferior and fecondary 
notive ; and will ferve fometimes to revive our 
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aflivity when we begin to bnguilh, and lofc 
light of that more certain, . more valuable, and 
more durable reward, which ought always to be 
our GrlHiope and. our lall. But it mutl be llrongly 
imprclftd upon our minds, that virtue is not to be 
purfiied as one of the means to lame, but fame to 
be accepted as the only recompenfe which mortals 
can bellow on Virtue j to be accepted with com- 
placence, but not fought with eagernefa, For 
limply to be remembered, it no advantage : it it 
a privilege which fatyr ta well as panegyric can 
confer; and it not more enjoyed by Titm ot Ca>- 
(iantine, than by TwtWW of Rhodes ,- of whom we 
only know from Ibis epitaph, That he had utei 
many a vied, drtni many afiegm^ and uttered tun- 
ny a rcprtacb t I 

iijs.'.a fryiy, g fiW«™, £ mXX«'XBx* tlx&t 

*A»V»yi<v, »i7/*«i T.fioKplut ■Hfait 

The true fatisfatfion which is to be drawn from 
tbe conftknifnefs that we (liali (bare the atten- 
tion of future times, mull arife from the bore, 
that with our name, our virtaes will be nropJ- 
gated ; and that thofe whom we cannot benefit 
in our lives, may teccive inllruilion flora ourti- 
amplca, and incitement from out renown. 
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Credcbant hoc grande nefas y et morte ptandm^ 
Sijuvems vetulo non ajjurrextrat, atque 
Barbato cuicunquc puer, licet ipfi videret 
Plura domifraga, et major es glandis acervos. 

Juv. 

I Have always thought it the bufinefs of thofe 
who turn their fpeculations upon the living 
world, to admire and commend the virtues, as 
"Vrell as to expofe and cenfure the faults of their 
contemporaries, and to confute a falfe as well as 
Vol. II. A a to 
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to fupport a juft accufation ; not only becaufe it 
is peculiarly the bufinefs of a monitor, to keep fail 
own reputation without taint, fince thole who can 
once charge him with partiality, will indulge them* 
felves afterwards in difbelieving him atjpkafure; 
but becaufe he may find real crimes fnfficient to 
give full employment to caution and repentance, 
without diftraeling the mind bj needlef* fcraplei 
and vain folicitudes. 

There are certain fixed and (tated reproacho 
that one part of mankind hat in all ages thrown 
upon another, which are regularly tranfinitttd 
through continued fucceflions ; and which be that 
has once fuffered them, is certain to nfe with tbe 
fame undiftinguifhing vehemence, when be hu 
changed his Ration, and gained the prefcriptivc 
right of impofing on others, what he had formerly 
endured himfelf. 

To thefe hereditary imputations, of which no 
man fees the juitice till it becomes his intereft to 
fee it, very little regard is to be (hewn; fince h 
does not appear, that they are produced by ratioci- 
nation or inquiry, but received implicitly, or 
caught by a kind of inftantaneous contagion, and 
fupported rather by willingnefs to credit, than ft* 
bility to prove them. 

It has been, in all ages of the world, the practice 
of thofe who are denrous to believe themfelves 
made venerable by length of time, to cenfure tbe 
new comers into life, for want of refpeft to grey 
hairs and fage experience, for heady confidence in 
their own understandings, for hafty conclusions 
'uppn partial views, fox acoutemotuous diiregardof 
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ihoie falutary coonfels which their fathers and 
grandfire* are always ready to afford them, and a 
rebellions impatience of that fnbordtnation to which 
yonth is condemned by nature, as neceflary to its 
Security from thofe evils into which it would be o- 
therwife inevitably precipiuted, by the rafhnefs of 
pailion, and the blindnefa of ignorance* 

Every old man complains of the growing depra* 
vity of the world, of the petulance and infolencfe 
of the rifing generation. He recounts the decency 
and regularity of former times ; and celebrates the 
difcipline and fobricty of the age in which his youth 
was patted ; a happy age ) which is now no mora 
to be expecled, fine* conrofion has broke in upoa 
the world, and thrown down all the bowftdarkf 
of civility, reverence, and obedience* 

It is not always fnmciently confideted, bow lunch 
he afTumes, who dares lo claim the privilege of 
complaining. For as every man ha* in his own ©* 
pinion a full (hare of the nuieries of life, he is in* 
clined to confider all clamorous iweafiaeftj as * 
proof of impatience rather than aAftioti; and to 
aft, What merit has this man to (how, by which 
he has acquired a right to repine at the diftribft* 
lions of nature ? or why does he imagine that ex- 
emptions monk) be granted him from the general 
condition of man ? We find oof (elves excised far 
ther to captioufneft man phy ; and infiead of be* 
tag in hafte to footh complaint by fympathy and 
tendernefs, we inquire, whether the pain is pro- 
portionate to the lamentation ? and whether, fcp- 
pofing it real, it is not the effect of vkef and foHy, 
rather than of calamity ? 

Aaa tV» 
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The queruloufnefs and indignation which is ob* 
fcrved fo often to disfigure the laft fcene of life, 
naturally leads us to inquiries like thefe. For 
furcly it will be thought at the firft view of things, 
that if age be thus contemned and ridiculed, in- 
fill ted and neglected, the crime muft at leaft be e- 
qual on both (ides ; fince they who have had b 
many opportunities of eflablifhing their authority 
over minds ductile and unrefifting, they who have 
been the protectors of helpleflhefs, and the inftroc* 
tors of ignorance, and who yet retain in their 
own hands the power of wealth, and the dignity 
of command, muft defeat their influence by their 
own mi (conduct, and make ufe of all thefe advan- 
tages with very little (kill, if they cannot fecote 
to themfclves an appearance of refpect, and ward 
off open mockery and declared contempt. 

The general ftory of mankind will evince, tbat 
lawful and fettled authority is very feldom refitted 
when it is well employed ; and that grofs corrup- 
tion, or evident imbecillity, is neceflary to the con- 
queft of that prepoiTefTion with which the majority 
of mankind looks upon thofe governors whom 
they fee furrounded by fplendour and fortified by 
power. And though men are drawn by their pal- 
flons into forgetfulnefs of invifible rewards and po- 
nifhments, yet they are eafily kept obedient to thofe 
who have temporal dominion in their hands, till 
their veneration is diffipated by fuch wickednefi 
and folly as can neither be palliated nor concealed. 

It may therefore very reafonably be fufpecfed, 
that the old draw upon themfelves the greateft part 
of thofe infults which they fo much lament, and 
that age is rarefy ddfcvfedhut wtien it is contemo- 
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tible. If men imagine that excefs or debauchery 
can be made reverend by time ; that knowledge is 
the confluence of long life, however idly and 
thoughtlefsly employed ; that priority of birth will 
(apply the want of fteadinefs or honefiy, and that 
the regard will be paid to wrinkles, which is due 
Only to wifdom ; can it raife much wonder, that 
their hopes are difappointed, and that they fee their 
pofterity rather willing to troft their own eyes in 
their progrefs into life, than inlift themfelves under 
guides who have loft their way i 

There are indeed many truths which time necet 
farily and certainly teaches ; and which might, by 
thole who have learned them from experience, be 
communicated to their fucceflbrs at a cheaper rate. 
But dictates, though liberally enough beftowed, are 
generally without effect, becaufe they are not re- 
commended byfufficient authority. The teacher 
gains few profelytes by inftruclion which his own 
behaviour contradicts; and young men mifs the 
benefit of counfel, becaufe they want the more 
powerful attraction of example ; and are not very 
ready to believe^ that thofe who fall below them in 
practice, can much excel them in theory. Thus 
the progrefs of mankind in Knowledge is retarded, 
the world is kept long in the fame (late, and every 
new race is to gain the prudence of their predecef- 
fors, by committing ancj redrefling the fame mifcar* 
riages. 

To feenre to the old that influence which they 
are willing to claim, and which might fo much con- 
tribute to the improvement of the arts of life, it is 
abfolutely neceflary that they give themfelves up to 
the duties of declining years ; and contentedly re* 
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fign to youth hi levity, its pleasures, its frolics, 
and its fopperies. It is a ufelefs endeavour to unite 
the contrarieties of fpring and winter, and unjufi 
to claim the privileges of age and retain the play- 
things of childhood. Young men always form 
great ideas of the wifdora and gravity of thofc 
whom they confider as placed at a diltance from 
them in the ranks of exigence; and always look pa 
thofe whom they find trifling with long beards, and 
luxurious and vain on the brink of the grave, with 
contempt and indignation, like that which women 
feel at the effeminacy of men. If dotards will con- 
tend with boys in thofe performances in which boys 
muft always excel them ; if they will drefs crippled 
limbs in embroidery, and endeavour at gaiety wits 
^ ^faltering voices; if tbey will drag infirmity to the 
t£ ball, and darken aflemblies of plea lure with the 
ghaftlinefs of infirmity : they may well expert, that 
thofe who find their diverfions obftruded, will hoot 
thrm away ; and that if they defcend to competi- 
tion with youth, they mud bear the in&lenceof 
fuccefsful rivals. 

Lufifti fatis, edifti fatis, atfue bibifti : 
Tempus abire till eft. 

Another vice of age, by which the rifing genera- 
tion may be alienated from it, is feverity and cen* 
forioufnefs ; a difpofition of mind that gives no 
allowance to the failings of early life, that expefls 
artfulnefs from childhood, and conftancy from 
youth ; that is peremptory in every command, and 
inexorable to every failure. There are many who 
live only to hinder happinefs, and whofe defcen- 
<Jems can only tell of long life, that it produces 
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fufpicion, malignity, peeviftinefs, and perlecution ; 
and yetXuch men can tajkof jhe ingratitude of the 
age, cune their heirs for impatience, and wonder 
that young men cannot tajta pleafure in their fe* 
there* company. 

He that would part with life with honour and 
decency, mull, when he is young, confider that be 
(hall one day be old ; and lay up knowledge for bis 
fupport, when his powers of acting (hall forfake 
him ; and when he is old, he muft remember that 
he has been young, and forbear to animadvert with 
unneceflary rigour on faults which experience on* 
ly can correct, 
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To the RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

AS you have allowed a place in your paper to 
Euphciia > % letters from the country, and 
appear to think no form of human life un- 
worthy of your attention ; I have refolved, after 
many ftruggles with idlenefs and diffidence, to give 
Vol. II. B b you 
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you fome account of my entertainment in this fe- 
ber fcafon of nnivcrfal retreat; and to defcribe to 
you the employments of thole who look with coi 
tempt on all Ae , ..■ ■:■■■■■:■:■•. and Jivcrfions or poli 
life, and employ all their powers of cenfnre at 
invective upon the ufcldliiefs, vanity, and folly d 
drefs, vifitt, and convcr&tion- 

When t tirefbme and vexatious journey of four 
days had brought me to the houfe, where ai 
tarjon, regularly fent for Jeven years togethi 
at laft induced mc to pafs the fummer ; I v. 
prifed, after the civilities of my firft reception, to 
find, inftead of the leifure and tranquillity which 
rural life alwaya promifes, and, if well condn" 
might alwaVi afford, a confuted wildnefs of ca 
and a tnmultnout hurry of diligence, by which 
very fee* was clouded, and every motion agitin 
The old lady, who is my father's relation, was in- 
deed very full of the happinefs which fhe rectited 
from my vilit ; and, according to the forms of ob- 
folete breeding, infilled that I mould recompenfe 
the long delay of my company with a promiie not 
to leave her till winter. But, amidlt all her kind- 
nefi and carefles, She very frequently turned her 
head afide, and wiufpered, with anxious earnaV 
nefs, fome order to her daughters, which never 
failed to fend them out with impolite precipe 
■ion. Sometimes her impatience would not luffa 
her to Hay behind ; fhe begged my pardon, flu 
irnift leave me for a moment. She went, and re- 
turned, and fat down again ; but wai again dif- 
turbed by fome new care, difmifled her daughter! 
with the fame trepidation, and followed them with 
the fame countenance of bulinefi and lblicitnde. 
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However I was alarmed at this fliow of eager* 
nefs and diiturbance, and however my curiofity 
was excited by fuch bufy preparations as naturally 
promiied fome great event, I was yet too much a 
Granger to gratify myfelf with inquiries ; but, find* 
ing none of the family in mourning, I pleafed my* 
felf with imagining that I fhould rather fee a wed" 
ding than a funeral. 

At lafl we fat down to fupper. But I was in- 
formed, that one of the young ladies, after whom I 
thought myfelf obliged to inquire, was under a ne~ 
ceffity of attending fome buunefs that could not be 
neglected; and foon after my relation began to talk 
of the regularity of her family, and the inconve* 
mence of London hours; and at laitletme know, 
that they had purpofed that night to go to bed 
fooner than was ufual, becaufe they were to rife 
early in the morning to make cheefecakes. This 
hint feht me to my chamber; to which I was accom- 
panied by all the ladies ; who begged me to excuie 
fome large Ceves of leaves and flowers that covered 
two thirds of the floor ; for they intended to diftil 
them when they were dry, and they had no other 
room that fo conveniently received the rifing fun. 

The fcent of the plants hindered me from reft ; 
and therefore I rofs early in the morning, with a re- 
solution to explore ray new habitation, I ftole 
un perceived by my buiy coufins into the garden ; 
where I found nothing either more great or elegant, 
than to the fame number of acres cultivated for the 
market. Of the gardener I foon learned, that his la- 
dy was the greateli manager in that part of the coun- 
try ; and that I was come hither at the time in 
which I might learn to make more pickles and con* 

B b 2 tew** 
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fare* thai could be fen at any other houfe a ban- 
dredmUe* round. 

It wu not long befcco her Ladylhip gave roe fuf- 
ficient oppOrtnniBet of knowing her chancier ; for 
Ok <m too mttch pleated with her own ac complilh- 
nienti to conceal them ; and took occafion, from 
fome fweetmeat* which ihe let next day upon ihe 
table, to (fifcoorie (or two long hours upon robs 
and geUtes ; laid down the belt methods of coder- 
vine, referring, and preferving all forts of fruit; 
told ua, vim great contempt, of the London lady 
in the neighbourhood, by whom theie terms were 
very often confounded ; and hinted how much Ihe 
Ihouid be ■ftnny> to let before company, at her 
own bode, iWttneatt of fo dark a colour, as lot 
had often feen it Lady Sfrigitt/s. 

It is Indeed the great bufinels of her life, to witch 
the fkillet on the fire, to fee it fimmer with the due 
degree of heat, and to fnatch it off at the moment 
of projection ; and the employments to which ft* 
has bred her daughters, are, to turn role- leave: in 
the [hade, to pick out the feeds of currants with a 
quill, to gather fruit without bruiting it, and to 
extract bean-flower water for the (kin. Such are 
the talks with which every day, fince I came hi- 
ther, has begun and ended ; to which the early 
hours of life are facrificed, and in which that time 
is palling away which never Hull return. 

But to reafon or expoftulate, are hopelefs at- 
tempts. The lady has fettled her opinions, and 
maintains the dignity of her own performances, 
with all the firmnefs of ftupidity accultomed in bi 
flattered. Ha daughters have never fen an 
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faoufe but their own, and believe their mother's 
excellence on her own word. Her hufband is a 
mere fportfman, and is pleafcd to fee his table well 
furnifhed ; and thinks the day fufficiently fuccefs- 
fbl, in which he brings home a leafh of hares to 
to be potted by his wife. 

After a few days I pretended to want books : 
but my lady foon told me, that none of her books 
would fuit my tafte ; for her part (he never loved 
to lee young women give their minds to fuch fol- 
lies, by which they would only learn to ufe hard 
words s (he bred up her daughters to underiiand a 
houfe ; and whoever (hould marry them, if they 
knew any thing of good cookery, would never 
repent it. 

There are, however, fome things in the culina- 
ry fcience too fublime for youthful intellects ; my- 
fteries into which they muft not be initiated till the 
years of (erious maturity, and which are ref rred 
to the day of marriage, as the fupreme qualifica- 
tion for connubial life. She makes an orange- 
pudding, which is the envy of all the neighbour- 
hood, and which (he has hitherto found means 
of mixing and baking with fuch fecrecy, that the 
ingredient to which it owes its flavour, has never 
been difcovered. She indeed conducts this great 
affair with all the caution that human policy can 
fuggeft. It is never known before-hand when this 
pudding will be produced : (he takes the ingre- 
dients privately into her own clofet, employs her 
maids and daughters in different parts of the houfe, 
orders the oven to be heated for a pye, and places 
the pudding in it with her own hands ; the mouth 

of 
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of the oven is then flopped, and all inquires art 



vain. 



The compofition of the pudding (he has, how* 
ever, promised ClarinJa, that if me pleafes her ia 
marriage, (he (hall be told without relerve. But 
the art of making Englifh capers (he has not yet 
perfuaded herfelf to dHcover ; but teems refolved 
that the fecret (hall perifh withber, as fbme alcby- 
mifts have obftinately fupprefled the art of traat 
muting metals. 

I once ventured to lay my fingers on her book 
of receipt*, which (he left upon the table, having 
intelligence that a veffel of goofeberry-wine had 
burft the hoops. But though the importance of 
the event fufficiently engrafted her care, to pre- 
vent any recollection of the danger to which her 
fecrets were expofed, I was not able to make ufc 
of the golden moments : for this treafure of here- 
ditary knowledge was fo well concealed by the 
manner of fpelling ufed by her grandmother, her 
mother, and herfelf, that I was totally unable to 
understand it ; and loft the opportunity of confut- 
ing the oracle, for want of knowing the language 
in which its anfwers were returned. 

It is indeed neceflary, if I have any regard to 
her Ladymip's efteem, that I fhould apply rnyfcJf 
to fome of thefe (Economical accomplishments j 
for I overheard her two days ago, warning her 
daughters, by my mournful example, againit ne- 
gligence of paltry, and ignorance in carving. For 
you faw, laid (he, that, with all her pretention* 
to knowledge, (he turned the partridge the wrong 
way when (he attempted to cut it ; and I believe, 

fcarcejy 
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fcarce Iy knows the difference between pafle railed, 
sod pafle in a difh. • 

The reafon, Mr Rambler, why I have laid 
Lady Bujite't character before yon, it a defire to 
be informed, whether, in your opinion, iiii wor- 
thy of imitation ; and whether I fiiall throw away 
the books which I hare hitherto thought it my 
duty to read, tor The lady's ilefet opened, Thectm- 
fleat fervant-maid, and, The court -cook i andreCgn 
all curioGty after right and wrong, for the art of 
fcalding damafcenes without buriting them, and 
preferving the whitenefs of pickled raufhioomi. 

Lady Buftle hat indeed, by thit inceflknt appli- 
cation to fruits and flowers, contracted her caret 
into a narrow fpace, and fet herfelf free from ma- 
ny perplexities with which other minds are diltcrb- 
ed. She has no curioGty after the events of a war, 
or the fate of heroes in diftrefs ; fhe can hear, 
without the lead emotion, the ravage of a fire, or 
devaffationsofa Itorra; her neighbours grow rich 
or poor, come into the world or go out of it, 
without regard, while fhe is preffing the gelly-bag 
er airing the flore-room. But I cannot perceive 
that fhe is more free from difquiets than thole whofe 
underf landings takea wider range. Her marigolds, 
when rhey are almoft cured, arc often fcattered by 
the wind ; the rain fometimes falls upon fruit when 
it ought to be gathered dry ; while her artificial 
wines are fermenting, her fpirits are dtfturbed 
with the utmoft reftlefTnefs of anxiety ; her 
fweetmeats are not always bright, and the maid 
fometimes forgets the juft proportions of fait and 
pepper, when venifon is to be baked ; her con- 
ferves mould, her winet four, and pickles mo- 
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ther; and, like all the reft of mankind, ftieije- 
vcry day mortified with the defeat of her fdieracs, 
and the difapp ointment of her hopes. 

With regard to vice and virtue, fhe feems a kind 
of neutral being. She has no crime but luxury, 
nor any virtue but chaftity ; (he has no deGre to 
be pnifed but for her cookery, nor wilhes an; ill 
to the reft of mankind, but that whenever they a* 
fpire to a feaft, their cuftards may be whcyilh, and 
their pye-cruils tough. 

I am now very impatient to know, whether I in 
to look on thefe ladies as the great patterns of oar 
(ex, and to conflder eonferves and pickles as the 
bufinefs of my life ; whether the cenfures which I 
now fuffer be jnft ; and whether the brewers of 
wines, and the diftillers of walhes, have a rigbt 
to look with infolence on the weaknefg of 
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■ . Quo ties fienti The fetus teros, 
Sifle modum, dixit; neque enim for tuna querenda 
Sola tua eft : fimiles aliorum re/pice cafusp. 
Mtius ifta feres. ■ 

Ovid. 



AMong the various methods of confolation, 
to which the miferies infeparable from our 
prefent condition have given occafion, it 
has been, as I have already remarked, recommend- 
ed by fome writers, to put the fufferer in mind o£ 
Vol, JL C c \*w>sx 
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heavier prefTures and more excruciating calamities, 
than thole of which he has himfelf reafon to com- 
plain. 

This has in all ages been dire&ed and prac- 
tifed ; and in conformity to this cuftom, Upfius, 
the great modern matter of the Stoic philofopby, 
feas, in his celebrated treatifc on Suudineji if 
mind, endeavoured to fortify the breaft againfl too 
much fenfibility of misfortune, by enumerating 
the great evils which have in former ages falls 
upon the world ; the devastation of wide-extend- 
ed regions, the fack of cities, and the maf&cre of 
nations. And the common voice of the multitude^ 
uninftrufted by precept, and unprejudiced by to- 
thorky, which, in queffions that relate to tie 
heart of man, is, in my opinion, more deenfa 
than the learning of Lipfms, feems to jnffify the 
cificacy of this procedure ; for one of the firft com- 
forts which one neighbour adminiftcrs to another, 
is, a relation of the like infelicity, combined with 
circumftances of greater bitterneu. 

But this medicine pf the inind is like many re* 
medies applied to the body, of which, though we 
fee the effects, we are. unacquainted With the «an- 
tier of operation ; and of which therefore, fame* 
who are unwilling to fuppole any thing out of the 
reach of their own fagacity, have been inclined to 
doubt whether they have really thofe virtues for 
which they are celebrated, and their reputation it 
-not the mere g% of fancy, prejudice, and crei 
ftolity. 

Confolation, or comfort, are words which, i* 
their proper acceptation, fignify Tome alleviation 

of 
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of that pain to which it is not m our power to af- 
ford the proper and adequate remedy, and imply 
rather an augmentation of the power of bearing 
than a diminution of the burthen. A prifoner is 
relieved by him that fits' him at liberty, but re- 
ceives comfort from him who fuggefts confident 
tlons by which he is enabled to be more patient 
Under the inconvenience of confinement. To that 
grief which arifea from a great lofs he brings the 
true remedy, who makes his friend's condition the 
fame as before t but he may be properly termed a 
comforter, who by his counfei aud perfuafions 
extenuates the pain of poverty, and (hews, in the 
ftyle of Hefiody that half is more than the whole. 

It is perhaps not immediately obvioug, how it 
can lull tbe memory of misfortune* or appeafe the 
throbbings of anguifh, to hear that others are more 
tnilerable; others perhaps unknown or wholly indif- 
ferent, whofe profperity raifes no envy, and whole 
fall can gratify no refentment. Some topics of 
comfort, arifing, like that which gave hope and fpi-* 
rit to the captive of Se/oftris, from the perpetual 
viciflitudes of life, and that mutability of human 
affairs, which may as properly raife the deje&ed 
as deprefs the proud, have an immediate and ne- 4 
ceflary tendency to exhilarate and revive : but how 
can it avail the man who languishes in the gloom 
of forrow, without profpect of emerging into the 
funfhine of chearfulnefs, to hear that others are 
funk yet deeper in the dungeon of mifery, (hack- 
led with heavier chains, and furrounded with dark" 
er defperation ? 

The folace arifing from this conCderation feetni 
indeed the weakeft of all others, and is perhaps 

C c a t*w*. 
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never property applied, but in cafes where there 
it no pbee for reflexions of more fpeedy and 
pleating efficacy . But from luch calamities life is 
by no meant free. A thoufand ills incurable, a 
thoufand tones irreparable, a thoufanJ difficulties 
infarmountable, are known, or will be known by 
all the font of men. Native deformity cannot be 
rectified; a dead friend cannot return; and the 
boun of yonth trifled away in folly, or loll in 
ficjtnefi, cannot be rcftored. 

Under the Oppreffion of fuch calamities, it hi! 
been found nfeful to take a furvey of the world, 
and to contemplate the various fcenes of diflrefsin 
which mankind are ftruggling round us, and ac- 
quaint onrfelves -with the Icmbiks viju finite, the 
variont fbipet of mifery ; which make havoek of 
terreftrial happincfs, and range the world aimed 
without reftramt, trample down our hopes a the 
hour of harveft, and, when we have built oof 
fchemes to roe top, ruin our foundations. 

The firil effefl of this meditation it, that it fw- 
nilhes a new employment for the mind, and engi* 
ges the paflions to remoter objects ; at kings have 
t freed themfelves from the turbulence of 



a fubjefl too haughty to be governed, and too 
powerful to be cruihed, by porting him in a diftant 
province, till his popularity has fubfided, or his 

fride been repreued. The attention is diflipated 
y variety, and acts more weakly upon any Angle 
part ; as that torrent may be drawn off to different 
channels, which, pouring down in one collected 
body, cannot be refilled. This fpecies of comfort 
is therefore nfelefs in fevere paroxyfms of corporal 
pain, when the mind is everj Vofla&t called back to 
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mifefy, and in the firft (hock of any fudden evil ; 
but will certainly be of ufe againft encroaching me* 
lancholy, and a fettled habit of gloomy thought. 

It is further advantageous, as it fupplies us with 
opportunities of making comparifons in our own 
favour. We know that very little of the pain or 
pleafure which does not begin and end in our fen- 
fes, is no otherwife than relative. We are rich or 
poor, great or little, in proportion to the number 
that excel us, or fall beneath us, in any of thefe 
refpe&s; and therefore a man, whofe uneafinefs 
arifes from reflection on any misfortune that throws 
him below thofe with whom he was once equal* 
is comforted by finding that he is not loweft. 

But there Is another kind of companion Jefs 
tending towards the vice of envy, very well illus- 
trated by an old poet ; who perhaps will not af- 
ford many reafonable motives to content. It is, 
fays he, pleafing to look from fhore upon the tu- 
mults of a (form, and to fee a (hip draggling with 
the billows ; it is pleafing, not becaufe the pain 
of another can give us delight, but becaufe we have 
a ftronger impreflion of the happinefs of fafety. 
Thus, when we look abroad, and behold the mul- 
titudes that are groaning under evils heavier than 
thofe which we have experienced, we fhrink back 
to our own date, and, inftead of repining that we 
fuffer fo much, learn to rejoice that we have not 
moreto fuffer. 

By this obfervation of the miferies of others, for- 
titude is firengthened, and the mind brought to a 
more extenfive knowledge of her own powers. As 
the heroes pf action catch the flame from one ano- 
ther* 
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tbcr. fbttey to whom Providence has allotted i 
harder tafcof fuffering with calnmef* and dignit 
may kBMHte themfelves by the knowledge of the 
rnUerit* which have been laid on others, perhaps 
B at nralryan Weak as ihcmfdvos ; and beat up with 
nonm aefolatiorj againfl their own oppreflions, 
" a they fa it is yet pollible that more fevue at 
■tjrbeborn. 

Therei* yet another rcafbn why, to many mindl, 
the relation of other mens' miferies may give a bit- 
ing and cantkwil relief. Some, not well inilrufl- 
ed in the nseaTures by which Providence dillributei 
hapaja«a% or perhaps milled by divines, who, at 
Beuanmm ha* made temporal prnfperity one of the 
character* of tl trne cburch, have reprelcn ted wealth 



and eafe m the certain concomitants of virtue, ami 
toe Dnfttluia refult of the divine approbation, are 
dejefted under their afflictions, not fo much for 
what they feel, ai for what they dread ; not he- 
eaufe they cannot fiipport the sorrow* or endure 
the want* of their present condition, but becaufe 
they confider them ai only the beginnings of more 
fliarp and more Ming pain*. To tneb k it an 
aft of the higher! charity, to reprefent the calamities 
which not only virtue hat foffered, but virtue bit 
incurred; to inform them, that one evidence of a 
future (late, is the uncertainty of any prefect re- 
ward for goodnefs ; and to remind them, from the 
highelt authority, of tbe diftrefles and penary of 
men of whom tit world vim not -warily. 



The MOT TO S in Engli/b. 



*0. 

7. In dread of poverty, he (bid 
Sweet freedom better than the gold* 

8. J« profecution of nrj plan , ' * 
Death hovers heavy o'er the man, 
It finds to others too much known/ 
Aftranger to himfelf alone. 

9. The Deity from human fight 
Has wifely hid in darkeft night 

Futurity's event ; 
And laughs at any mortal's fear, 
Who madly would exceed his fphere, 

To find a dire portent. 

j. Whene'er thy countenance divine 
Th' attendant people chears, 
The genial funs more radiant Jhint, 
The day more glad appears. 

; . Immoral manners I (hall ne'er defend, 
Nor fahely witty for my faults contend. 

i. Of all the woes that load the mortal ftate, 
Whate'er thy portion, mildly meet thy fate a 
Oh ! never bear it with indignant mind ; 
For in due patience due relief thoult find. 



3J, Without connubial June's aid theyircd: 
Hot Hjmtn nor the Greta blcfi ihc bed. 

i^ M t&jip; drive cmwi fen my. .tH 



-.- «, „ #\vi A .!: 

SttBmtuma aSdM*.> t-ii «) v«wAA 
Unbsppy, — to noliJiiililijiJMly ', . ,, 
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Ha day't mnrilh'd ram nnt: 
to JM it mpBfi^ M mmmH ■■■■■ 

llie puft mil prefiM fib •h^yt. 

Nor yet becaule ■ Mubfrft 

Shall e'er it be rtduc'dto Donrfit : 
TJochang'd and unirffc'd tauTtft, 
Wiat una ■ fleetin; btur b,M (nought, ji. Hf. 

— Ufiftftart fi-fcfitttdj.lm^Wd trip*, fit It 

Sttk here, yeyoimg, rhtaheborofyourtoind; 
Here, fiarfogige, 1 bkft pretin fitai. j>.-l«. 



Th* M0.TTO9 in Bngltfti *u 

42 . How bttvuy raj tube tototal along * 

43 . Than cohumh Asms onn Maud torttotf ffcnr £ 
But theft roil ftttt* on* kftag ri» tattoo* JfefrV 

44. breams tit rk>m J%i*h-*~* 

4;. There mod (ecure felicity is found, 
Where moftcmfivlaky unites tfea fur* 

46. For birth and anceftols, and dettfek* <ked^ 
Which not owrfifoc* atduevM, at* fcane oar onto. 

47. Although I acotneice in loiImiIjous, I un weaken* 
ed and broken by that very humanity, which has per- 
(haded me to mis indulgence. Yet not that I would 
grow more hard-hearted. I know indeed that fbme call 
fuch accidents only common lodes, and think themfelves 
therefore great and wife men. Whether they be great 
and wife, I know not ; but men, I am fure, they are 
not. It is man's to be affected with forrow, to feel ; 
to withiland however, and to admit comfort, not to 
need no confolation. 

' ■ If by length of time 

Beep (brrow may be (qoth'd, then fpurn delay ; 
The (age will tohimfelf that time fupply. />. 167. 

48. For life is not to live, but to be well. 

What fpirit have they fpurn'd ! what were their joy 
Now poverty, or hardefl toils to bear ! p. 174. 

49. I fhall not wholly die; my better part 
Shall Ubitina fhun : I (ml fhall grow 

Frelh blopming with the praifc of lateft times. 

$0* Tbrf 



»H fie 



jo. They deem'd it capital, and glov'd with rage. 

If howmg y."!iK ontiiVJ not dojting age. 
kith beaiJJcli boy mull fee a beard with awe. 
Though nor more wolili nor wifitam tflerc he lav. 

■you've had your (hare of minh, of meat and drtnfc; 
' Tii rime to quit the ficoc : 'lit timt to think ! f . 150. 

Vl. It >«( fixiliili is the toil of trifling cares! 

JJ. How ofi to mitiifler kind comfort's aid, 
. Reftrain your (eats, the Tbifi-m heroe laid ! 
For no! alone your fortune is to blame : 
Look, round on other*: their* youll nod the fimr. 



